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MRS.   WIGGS  OF   THE 
-CABBAGE   PATCH      - 

Dramatization  in  3  acts,  by  Anne  Crawford  Flexner  from 
Hbe  novel  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  15  males,  11  femalea. 
2  interior,  1  exterior.  Costumes  modern  and  rustic.  Plays 
A  full  evening. 

A  capital  dramatization  of  the  ever-beloved  Mrs.  Wiggs  and 
lier  friends,  people  yfho  have  entered  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a 
nation.  Mrs.  Schultz  and  Lovey  Mary,  the  pessimistic  Miss  Hazy 
»nd  the  others  need  no  new  introduction.  Here  is  characteriza- 
tion, humor,  pathos,  and  what  is  best  and  most  appealing  in 
modern  American  life.  The  amateur  acting  rights  are  reserved 
for  the  present  in  all  cities  and  towns  where  there  are  stock 
companies.  Royalty  will  be  quoted  on  application  for  those  cities 
•nd  towns  where  it  may  be  presented  by  amateurs. 

Price,  76  Cents. 

THE  FOUR-FLUSHER 

Comedy  in  3  acts.  By  Csesar  Dunn.  8  males,  5  females. 
2  interiors.    Modern  costumes.    Plays  2^  hours. 

A  comedy  of  hustling  American  youth,  "The  Four-Flusher"  is 
one  of  those  clean  and  bright  plays  which  reveal  the  most  appeal- 
ing characteristics  of  our  native  types.  Here  is  an  amusing  story 
Af  a  young  shoe  clerk  who  through  cleverness,  personality,  and 
plenty  of  wholesome  faith  in  himself,  becomes  a  millionaire.  The 
play  is  best  described  as  "breezy."  It  is  full  of  human  touches, 
•nd  develops  a  most  interesting  story.  It  may  be  whole-heartedly 
recommended  to  high  schools.      (Royalty,  twenty-five  dollars.) 

Price,  75  Gents. 

PALS  FIRST 

Comedy  to  a  prologue  and  3  acts.  By  Lee  Wilson  Dodd. 
JB  males,  3  females.  1  interior,  1  exterior.  Modern  cos- 
tumes.   Plays  2^2  hours. 

Based  on  the  successful  novel  of  the  same  name  by  F.  P. 
Blliott,  "Pals  First"  is  a  decidedly  picturesque  mystery  play. 
Danny  and  the  Dominie,  a  pair  of  tramps,  enter  a  mansion  and 
persuade  the  servants  and  friends  that  they  belong  there.  They 
are  not  altogether  wrong,  though  it  requires  the  intervention  of 
A  judge,  two  detectives,  a  villain  and  an  attractive  girl  to  un- 
Single  the  complications.  A  most  ingenious  play,  well  adapted 
Ho  performance  by  high  schools  and  colleges.  (Royalty,  twenty- 
^e  dollars.)  Price,  75  Cents. 
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OUR   AMERICAN   COUSIN. 


ACT    I. 

SCENE  1 — Draieing  room  in  3.      Trenchard  Manor,  o.  d.,   hacked  Jf 

interior,  discovering  table  ivith  luncheon  spread.  Large  French  window,  X. 
8  E.,  through  ifhich  a  fine  English  park  is  seen.  Openarchivay,  l.  3  ■. 
Set  balconj/  behind.  Table,  R.,  books  and  papers  on  it.  Ifork  basket  con- 
taining wools  and  embroider;/  frame.  A  fashionable  arm  chair  and  sofa, 
L.  2  E.,  small  table  near  c.  D.  Stage  liandsomchj  set,  costly  furniture, 
carpet  down,  chairs,  etc. 

BODDICOMBE  discovered  on  sofa  roading  newspaper.     Skillet  and  Shabpi 
busily  arranging  furniture  as  curtiin  rises. 

Sharpe    I  don't  know  bow  you  may  feel  as  a  visitor,  Mr.  Buddi 
eombe,  but  I  tliinlc  ttiis  is  a  most  tmcomfortable  family. 
Bud    Very  uncomfortable.  I  bave  no  curtain  to  my  bed. 
Skil    And  no  wine  at  the  second  table. 
Sharpe    And  meaner  servants  I  never  seed 
Btid    I'm  afraid  Sir  Edward  is  in  a  queer  strait. 
Skil    Yes,  for  only  this  morning,  Mr.  Binny,  Mrs.  Skillet  gays  ho— 

Enter  Binnt,  l.  3  E. 

Binng  Mind  your  hown  business  instead  hof  your  betters.  I'la 
disgusted  with  you  lower  servants.  When  tlie  wine  merchant  pr*' 
Bents  his  bills,  you  men,  hear  me,  say  he's  been  pressing  for  the  last 
■is  months,  do  you  ? 

Skil  Nor  I,  that  the  last  year's  milliner's  bills  have  not  been  i^ald. 

Sharpe  Nor  I,  that  Miss  Florence  has  not  had  ho  new  dresses  from 
London  all  winter. 

Bud  And  I  can  solemnly  swoar  that  his  lordship's  hair  has  been 
fckithfully  bound  in  this  bosom. 

Binny  That'll  do,  that'll  do  ;  but  to  remember  to  check  hidle 
curiosity  is  the  first  duty  of  men  bin  livery.  Ha,  'ere  haie  th« 
letters 
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Enter  John  W  xckeks,  l.  3  e,  uilh  green  baize  hag.     Binny  taJces  tag,  takm 

out  Letters  and  reads  addresses. 

Biiin)/  Hah  !  bill,  of  course,  Miss  Augusta,  Mrs.  Mountchessington, 
Lc'Td  liundrcary.  (!apt.  de  Boots,  Miss  Georgina  Mountchessington. 
Lieut  V<!rnon,  ah  !  that's  from  the  admiralty.  What's  this?  Mies 
Klorenw!  Trenchard,  via.  Brattleboro' ,  Vermont 

Bud     Where's  that,  Mr.  Binny. 

Jjhn  Why  that  be  hin  the  United  States  of  North  Hamcrica,  ani 
I  aiaiii  good  place  for  poor  folks. 

JJinny    John  W  ickeus,  you  forget  yourself. 

John    Beg  pardon,  Mr.  F.i-nny. 

Binny     Jolm  Wickons,  leave  the  room. 

TJin    But  I  Unov/  where  Vermont  be  the'. 

Binny    John  Wickens,  get  liout.  \_Exit  John,  l.  3  B. 

Btcd    Dreadful  low  fellow,  that. 

Binny    Halways  himpudent. 

Dvd  [Looking  at  letter  in  Bi7im/s  hand.]  Why,  that  is  Sir  Edward'f 
hand,  Mr.  Binny,  he  must  have  bee-n  sporting. 

Binny  Yes,  shooting  the  wild  helephants  and  buffalos  what  abounc 
tliere. 

Bud  The  nasty  beasts.  [Looldng  of,  n.  2  e."]  Hello,  there  comef 
Miss  Florence  tearing  across  the  lane  like  a  three  year  old  colt. 

p,"!?^  V  Oh,  Gemini.  rr>         jr       n         t> .«•  ,    o  _ 

Skil     )       '  [Runs  of;,  R.  2  e.     Bud.  runs  off,  l.  2  E. 

Enter  Florence,  r.  2  e. 

Flo  [As  if  after  running.]  Oh!  I'm  fairly  out  of  breath.  Good 
morning,  Binny,  the  letter  bag  I  saw  coming,  Wickens  coming  with 
it.  I  thought  I  could  catch  him  before  I  reached  the  house.  [Sits  r.] 
BO  off  I  started,  I  forget  the  pond,  it  was  in  or  over.  I  got  over,  but 
my  hat  got  in.  I  wish  you'd  fish  it  out  for  me,  you  won't  find  the 
pond  very  deep. 

Binny    Me  fish  for  an  at  ?    Does  she  take  me  for  an  hangler? 

Flo.  Give  me  the  letters.  [Takes  them.]  Ah,  blessed  budget  that 
descend  upon  Trenchard  Manor,  like  rain  on  a  duck  pond.  Tell 
papa  and  all,  that  the  letters  have  come,  you  will  find  them  on  the 
terrace. 

Binny    Yes,  Miss.  [Going,  L.  3  e. 

Mo  And  then  go  fish  out  my  hat  out  of  the  pond.  It's  not  very 
deep. 

Binny  [Aside.]  Me  fish  for  'ats  ?  I  wonder  if  she  takes  me  for  an 
hangler.  [E.rit  disgusted,  r.  S  e. 

Flo.  [Reading  directions.]  Lieut.  Vernon.  [This  is  a  large  letter  with 
J  large  iv.'me  envelope,  red  seal.]  In  her  Majesty's  service.  Admiralty. 
R.  N.  Ah,  that's  an  answer  to  Harry's  application  for  a  ship.  Papa 
promised  to  use  his  influence  for  him.  1  hope  he  has  succeeded,  but 
then  he  will  have  to  leave  us,  and  who  knows  if  he  ever  comes  back. 
What  a  foolish  girl  I  am,  when  I  know  that  his  rise  in  the  servict 
will  depend  upon  it.  I  do  hope  he'll  get  it,  and,  if  he  must  I'^ave  na, 
I'ii  bid  him  good  bye  as  a  lass  who  loves  a  sailor  shoold 
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EnUr  Sir  Edward,   Mrs.    M.,  Aucdsta,   Capt.   D;  Boots,  Vbunoji, 

L.    3    E. 

Flo.  Papa,  dear,  here  arc  letters  for  you,  one  for  you,  Mrs.  Mount- 
chessiugton,  one  for  you,  Capt.  De  Boots,  and  one  for  ycu,  Harry. 

[Ilidinfj  Idler  behind  her. 

Ver    Ah,  one  for  me,  Florence? 

Flo    Now  what  will  you  give  me  for  one  ? 

Ver    Ah,  tlicn  you  have  one? 
Flo    Yes,  there,  Harry.  [Gives  it. 

Ver    Ah,  for  a  sliip.  [Opens  and  reads. 

Flo    Ah  !     Mon  ami,  you  are  to  leave  us.     Good  news,  or  bad? 

Ver.     No  ship  yet,  this  promises  another  year  of  land  lubbery. 

[(lOCS  vp 

Flo.  I'm  so  sorry.  [Aside.}  I'm  so  glad  he's  not  going  away. 
But  Where's  Dundreary.     Has  anybody  seen  Dundreary  ? 

Enter  Dundreary. 

Dun    Good  morning.  Miss  Florence. 

/7o  [Comes  down,  l.]  Good  morning,  my  Lord  Dundreary.  Who 
do  you  thinlc  has  been  here.     What  does  the  postman  bring? 

Dun  Well,  sometimes  he  brings  a  bag  with  a  lock  on  it,  some- 
times ncwspai>ers.  ami  sometimes  letters,  I  suppothe. 

Flo  There.  [Gives  Idler.  Du.ndreart  opens  Idler  and  Florence  goet 
up  u.  DtJN.  knocks  knees  against  chair,  turns  round  knocks  shins,  and  at 
last  is  seated  extreme,  R.] 

Dun    Thank  you.  [Beads  letter. 

De  B  [Rcadiwj  paper.]  By  Jove,  old  Soloman  has  made  a  crop 
of  it. 

Dun    A — what  of  it  ? 

De  D  I  beg  pardon,  an  event  I  am  deeply  interested  in,  that's  all. 
I  beg  pardon. 

Aiig.  Ah  !  Florence,  dear,  there's  a  letter  of  yours  got  among 
mine.  [Gives  it. 

ITo.    Why  papa,  it's  from  dear  brother  Ned. 

Sir  E.     From  my  boy  !     Where  is  he  ?    How  is  he  ?    Read  it. 

Flo  He  writes  from  Brattlcboro',  Vt.  [Written  letter  .'l  "  Quite  well, 
just  come  in  from  a  shooting  excursion,  with  a  party  of  Crows, 
splendid  fellows,  six  feet  high." 

Dun    Birds  six  feet  high,  what  tremendous  animals  they  must  be. 

Flo  Oh.  I  see  what  my  brother  means;  a  tribe  of  indiaos  called 
Crows,  not  birds. 

Dun    Oh,  T  thought  you  meant  those  creatures  with  wigs  on  them. 

Flo    Wigs! 

Dun  I  mean  those  things  that  move,  breathe  and  walk,  they  look 
like  animals  with  those  things.  [Moving  his  arms  like  wings. 

Ho.     Wings. 

Dun    Bird?  with  wings,  that's  the  idea. 

/'To  [Heading  written  letter.]  "  13ye-tlie-liyc,  I  have  lately  come  quit* 
hap-hazard  upon  the  other  branch  of  our  fandly,  which  emigrated  to 
Ijnnrica  at  the  Restoration.     They  are  new  thriving  in  this  State,, 


f  otJR  amlrican  cousin. 

aad  discovering  our  relationship,  they  received  mnrnogt  ho8pitab1> 
I  have  cleared  up  the  mysterious  death  of  old  Mark  Itenchard. 

%  iRmd^T/u^Sun  letter.]  "  It  appears  that  whe^n  he  quarreled  with 
hiH  daughter  on  her  marriage  with  poor  Men^dith  he  came  here  m 
^arch  of  this  stray  shoot  of  the  family  tree,  found  them  and  died  in 
t^eir  house,  leaving  Asa,  one  of  the  sons,  heir  to  his  personal  piop- 
erty  in  England,  which  ought  to  belong  to  poor  Mary  Meredith^  Asa 
teabout  to  sail  for  the  old  country,  to  take  possession.  I  gave  him 
direSns  to  find  you  out,  and  he  should  arrive  almost  as  soon  a 
Setter.  Receive  him  kindly  for  the  sake  of  the  kindness  he  hab 
ihown  to  me,  and  let  him  see  some  of  our  shooting. 
•^  '  Your  affectionate  brother,  NED. 

Sir  E  An  American  branch  of  the  family. 

Zl^^'^'^ '«'«^«'^ '-.-'"'  ' "™  ™^^-" 

'^tl-SXS'S.  prt?ntr;er4raT/o';„n.sa.  t,aog,  and 
m.  r^prided  taste  for  tobacco  and  cobblers.  ,      ,        ,         i. 

^rl  F  orence,  you  for,;ct  that  he  is  a  Tr/rchard,  and  no  rue 
Trenchard  would  have  a  Hking  for  cobbler,  /.r  low  people  of  that 

*^^  I  hate  him.  whfl-'/ver  he  is,  coming  'I'/o  to  rob  poor  cousin 

^S  1  yS^^:^^^^^  reciue..  /  ou  not  to  speak  of  Mary 

"^jt^^JZ^^n^n,  is  she  not?  besides  ^^  preside  over 
her  milk  pail  Yer  u  duchess  playing  ^f.  ymaid  [Sir  E.  9oesnp.\ 
Ah  >Xa  woD-^  Lr^v  me  speak  of  my  f  ^or  cousin,  and  then  I  m  so 
fond  of  sTllahvrs,     Dundreary,  do  yc.^^ow  what  sy   abubs  are? 

Dun  Oh,  y  m,  I  know  what  sylla  V.V.  is-yeth-yeth. 

Flo  Why   L  don't  believe  you  do  Kr-cw  what  they  are. 

n,m  Not 'know  what  syllabrb'i  ^/o?  That's  a  good  idea.  Why 
fV,£  nrP  Xbubs  are-they  ar.  -^  ;Ly  babies,  idiotic  children  ;  that  s 
^^^  n^n'^  thn?8 lood  [Bumps  head  against  Florence. 

'^;^:'No!it's\1t\'Mtiiketb3  M.a.^    wLt  you  mean  are  called 

'Xf  What,  those  things  ii.e.  look  like  oranges,  with  wings  on 

'^Z  Not  a  bit  like  it.  W./,  .Zter  Imcheon  you  must  go  with  ma 
and  I'll  introduce  you  to  ir  v  cousin  Mary  and  syUabubs. 

Dun  I  never  saw  Mr.  S'  l'^  oubs,  I  am  sure. 

Flo    Well,  now,  don't  f'/rget. 

n»n  T  never  can  for?it— when  I  can  recollect. 

?rThenrecoTlectth^t  you  have  an  appoinUnent  with  me  afte, 

nincheon. 
Dun  Yeth,  yeth.  .       ,       i,        » 

Flo  Well    what  have  you  after  luncheon  r  ,       ..,  „„„  u, 

^n   Weil    sometimes  I  have  a  glass  of  brandy  with  an  egg  to 

<»,^meU^esa™nn 'round  the  duck-pond,  sometimes  a  game  « 
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rf»ocker«— tliat's  foi  exercise,  and  perhaps  a  pame  of  billiards. 
Flo    No,  no  ;  yo»  h.ive  with  uie  after  luncheon,  an  ap —  an  ftp — 
Dun  An  ap —  an  aj)  — 
Flo  An  ap —  an  appoint — appointment. 
Dun  An  ointinoiit,  tliitt's  tlie  idea. 

I  Knocks  agaimt  De  Boora  as  they  go  up  stage. 
Mrs  M  [-l.vfV/e.]  That  aicfnl  pirl  has  designs  npon  Lord  Dundreary. 
Augustii,  dear,  go  uud  sec  how  your  i)Oor,  dear  sister  is  this  morning. 

Aug  Yes,  nianima.  [Exit,  l.  1  k. 

Mr$  M  She  is  a  great  suiferer,  my  dear. 

Dui,  Yeth,  but  a  lonely  one. 

Flo  What  sort  of  a  night  had  she? 

Mrs  M  Oil,  a  very  refreshiug  one,  thanks  to  the  draught  you  were 
kind  enough  to  prescribe  fur  her,  Iiord  Dundreary. 

Flo  What !  h.as  Lord  Duudreary  been  prescribing  for  Georgina  ? 

Dun  Yeth.  You  see  I  gave  her  a  draught  that  cured  the  effect  of 
the  drauglit,  and  that  draught  was  a  draft  that  didn't  pay  the  doc- 
tor's bill.     Didn't  that  draught 

Flo  Good  gracious !  what  a  number  of  draughts.  You  have  al- 
most a  game  of  draughts. 

Dun  Ila  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Flo  What's  the  matte»  f  , 

Dun  That  wu-th  a  jokfl,  that  wath. 

Ho  Where's  the  joke  ?     [Dundreaut  screams  and  turns  to  Maa.  M. 

Mrs  M  No. 

Dun  She  don't  see  it.  J'ton't  you  see — a  game  of  drafts — pieceo  of 
wound  wood  on  squ-ire  pieces  of  leather.  That's  the  idea.  Now,  I 
want  to  put  your  bvains  to  t.ie  test.      I  wan't  to  ask  you  a  whime  f 

Flo  A  whirae,  what's  thai  ? 

DuTi  A  whime  is  a  widdle,  you  know. 

Flo  A  widdle ! 

Dun  Ytth  ;  o'jo  of  those  things,  like — why  is  so  and  so  oi  eome- 
Lody  like  somebody  else. 

f7o  Oh,  I  see,  you  mean  a  onundrum. 

Dun  Yeth,  a  drum,  that's  tie  idea.  What  is  it  gives  a  cold  in  the 
kead,  cures  a  (\Ad,  pays  the  dcctor's  hill  and  makes  the  home-guard 
look  for  subsUiuVs.     [Florence  rq^eats  it.^     Yeth,  do  you  give  it  up? 

Flo  Yes 

Dun  WeJl.  I'll  fll  you — a  d'-auglit.      Now,  I've  got  a  better  on« 
than  that  :  Whoxi  >s  a  dog's  tail  not  a  dog's  tail  ? 
!•  fX)RENi,E  rejyeats.      During  this   Fi-orexce,  Mrs.   M.  and  Dundrbabt 
are  down  stage.'\ 

Dun  Yeth,  that's  u  iitnnncr.     You've  got  to  give  that  up. 

Flo  Ye?,  and  willhiglj. 

Dun  When  it  s  a  curt.  L^'^,'/  look  at  him  enquiringly^ 

llo  W^hy,  wiiat  on  earth  has  a  dog's  tail  to  do  witli  a  cart  ? 

Dun  When  it  moves  about,  you  know.  A  horse  makes  a  cart 
••••va,  so  does  a  dog  make  iiis  tail  move. 

*i>  ''\  \  see  what  you  mean— when  it's  a  wagon. 

[  Wagh  the  Idler  in  W  hand. 
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Dun  \^  ell,  a  wnc:on  and  a  cart  nre  the  same  thing,  ain't  they  ! 
That's  the  idea — it's  the  sair.e  thing 

Flo  They  are  not  the  same.  In  the  case  of  your  conundrum  there'i 
a  very  great  difference. 

Dun  Now  I've  got  another.     Why  does  a  dog  waggle  his  tail  ? 

Flo  Upon  my  word,  I  never  inquired. 

Dun  Because  the  tail  can't  waggle  the  dog.     Ha  !  ha  1 

Flo  Ha  !  ha  !     Is  that  your  own,  Dundreary  ? 

Dun  Now  I've  got  one,  and  tliis  one  is  original. 

Flo  No,  no,  don't  spoil  the  last  one. 

Dun  Yeth  ;  hut  this  is  extremely  interesting. 

Mrs  M  Do  you  think  so,  Lord  Dundreary  ? 

Dun  Yeth.  Miss  Georgina  likes  me  to  teli  her  my  jokes.  Bye-tbe- 
bye,  talking  of  that  lonely  sutferer,  isn  t  she  an  interesting  invalid  ? 
They  do  say  that's  what's  the  matter  with  me.  I'm  an  interesting 
Invalid. 

Flo  Oh,  that  accounts  for  what  I  have  heard  so  many  young  ladies 
•ay — Florence,  dear,  don't  you  think  Lord  Dundreary's  extremely 
Interesting  ?     I  never  knew  what  they  meant  hefore. 

Dun  Yeth,  the  doctor  recommends  me  to  drink  donkey's  milk. 

Flo  [Ilidinfj  laugh.']  Oh,  what  a  clever  man  he  must  he.  He  knows 
we  generally  thrive  best  on  our  native  food.  [(Joes  up. 

Dun  [Looking  first  at  Yhouv.a^  and  then  at  Mrs  M.]  I'm  so  weak, 
and  that  is  so  strong.  Yes,  I'm  naturally  very  weak,  and  I  want 
ttrengthening.     Yes,  I  guess  I'll  try  it. 

Enter  Augusta.     Bus.  with  Dunbreary,  who  finally  exits  and  brings  on 
Georgina,  l.  1  e. 

Dun  Look  at  this  lonely  sufferer.  [Bringing  on  Georgina,  seats  her 
on  sofa,  L.]    There,  repothe  yourself. 

Geo  [Fanning  herself.]  Thank  you,  my  lord.  Everybody  is  kind  to 
me,  and  I  am  so  delicate. 

Aug  [At  table.]  Capt.  de  Booots,  do  help  to  unravel  these  woola  for 
me,  you  have  such  an  eye  for  color. 

Flo  An  eye  for  color !    Yes,  especially  green. 

Dun  [Screams.]  Ila !  ha!  ha! 

All  Whats  the  matter  ? 

Dun  Why,  that  wath  a  joke,  that  wath. 

Flo  Where  was  the  joke  ? 

Dun  Especially,  lia !  ha  I 

Sir  E  I'lorence,  dear,  I  must  leave  you  to  represent  me  to  my 
piests.     These  letters  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  business  to-day. 

Flo  Well,  papa,  remember  I  am  your  little  clerk  and  person  of  all 
work. 

Sir  E  No,  no  ;  this  is  private  business — money  matters,  my  love, 
which  women  know  nothing  about.  [Aside.]  Luckily  for  them.  I 
expect  l\Ir.  Coyle  to-day. 

Flo  Dear  papa,  how  I  wish  you  would  get  another  another  agent. 

Sir  E  Nonsense,  Florence,  impossible.  He  knows  my  affairs,  Ilif 
father  was  agent  for  the  late  Baronet.  He's  one  of  the  fami'y. 
almost. 
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Fic  Papa,  I  )iavc  implint  fuith  in  my  own  judgement  of  fact*. 
Depend  iij)oii  it,  thut  ni:i:i  is  not  to  l)e  trusted. 

Sir  h'  l''l()rc'nc'0,  you  iiro  ridicidoufi,  I  coidd  not  pot  on  n  week 
witliout  him.  \Asii/i:.\  Oiiihc  liim.  i  wisli  I  coidd  !  Coylcis  a  naowt 
mtelligeiit  agent,  ami  u  most  t';iitli('ul  Beivant  of  tlie  fiuiuly. 

J\nter  IUnny,  h.  3  e. 

litnnn  Mr.  C'oyle  and  hagcnt  with  papers. 

Sir  A  Show  him  into  the  library.     1  will  be  with  him  presently. 

[A'jY/  BiNNy. 

fl.i  Ilomenfner  tlie  archery  muetlnp;,  pai)a.     It  is  at  tliree. 

Sir  E  Yes,  yes,  I'll  remember.  [.-l.v((/<».]  Pretty  time  for  Buch  levity 
when  nun  stares  me  in  the  face.  Florence,  1  leave  you  as  my  rep- 
rcuentative.   [A^Je.]  Now  to  prepare  myself  to  meet  my  Shylock. 

[KdU  u.  1  E. 

Flo  Why  will  papa  not  trust  me?  [Vekno.n  comes  down,  u.  ]  Oh, 
Harry  !  I  wi.sh  he  would  tind  out  what  a  loi  of  pluck  and  common 
sense  there  is  in  this  feather  head  of  mine. 

Dmi  Miss  Florence,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Miss  Georgina 
all  about  that  American  relative  of  yours. 

Flo  Oil,  ab  lut  my  American  cousin  ;  certainly.  [Aside  to  Harry.] 
Let's  have  some  fun.     Well,  he's  about  17  feet  high. 

Dun  Good  gracious  !     17  feet  high  ! 

Flo  They  are  all  17  feet  high  in  America,  am't  they,  Mr.  "Vernon  ? 

Ver  Yes.  tiiat's  about  the  average  height. 

Flo   And  tiicy  have  long  black  hair  tliat  reaches  down  to  theii 

heels;  thev  have  dark  copper-colored  skin,  and  they  tight  with 

What  do  they  fight  with,  Mr.  Vernop  ? 

Ver  Tomahawks  and  scalping  knivL3. 

Flo  Yes  ;  and  you'd  better  take  care.  Miss  Georgina,  or  he'll  toke 
his  tomahawk  and  scaljjing  knife  and  scalp  you  immediately. 

[Georgina  screams  andfuints. 

Dun  Here,  somebody  get  something  and  throw  over  her  ;  a  pail  of 
water  ;  no,  not  that,  she's  pale  enough  already.  [Fans  tier  iviih  hand- 
kerchief.]  Georgina,  don't  be  afraid.  Dundreary's  by  your  side,  hf 
will  protect  you. 

Flo  Don't  be  frightened,  Georgina.  lie  will  never  harm  you  whik 
Dindre.uy  is  about.     Why,  he  could  get  three  scalps  here. 

[Pulh  Dundiieary's  whiskers.     Georgina  scream.^. 

Din  Don't  scream.  I  wfm't  lose  my  whiskers.  I  know  what  I'll 
do  for  my  own  safety.  I  will  take  this  handkerchief  and  tie  the  roof 
of  my  head  on.  [Ties  it  on. 

Flo  [Pretending  to  rri/.]  Good  bye,  Dundreary.  I'll  never  see  you 
ttgiin  in  all  youi  glory. 

Dun  Don't  cry,  Miss  Florence.  I'm  ready  for  Mr.  Tommy  Hawk. 

Enter  DiNXY. 

Binny  If  you  please.  Miss,  'cre's  a  gent  what  says  bo's  hexpected 

Fh  What's  his  name?     Where's  his  card  ? 

P^nny  lie  didn  t  tell  rae  his  naroa.  Miss,  and  wbcr.  I  ba!ie(J  bllB 
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for  hii  card  'e  said  'e  had  a  whole  pack  in  his  valise,  and  if  I  'ad  a 
miue  'e'd  i)lay  me  a  game  of  seven  hup.  He  Bays  h:  has  come  to 
Itay,  aMd  he  certainly  looks  as  if  he  didn't  mean  to  go. 

Mu  That's  him.  Show  him  in,  Mr.  iiiuny.  [Exit  Binny,  l.  3  k. 
That  s  luy  American  cousin.  I  know. 

Au(f.  [lioimidiralbi.\  Your  American  cousin.  Oh,  how  delightfully 
romiintio,  isn't  it,  Capt.  De  Boots?  [Comes  down.'\  I  can  imagine 
the  wilil  young  hunter,  with  the  free  step  and  majestic  mien  ai  the 
hunter  of  the  forest. 

Asa  [Outside,  l.  8  e.]  Oonsarn  your  picture,  didn't  I  tell  you  [  was 
expected.'  You  are  as  obstinate  as  Deacon  Stumps'  forelock,  that 
wouldn' t  lie  down  and  couldn  t  stand  up.  Would't  pint  forward  and 
couldn't  go  backward. 

Enter  Asa,  l.  3  e.,  carryiTig  a  valise. 

Asa  Where's  the  Squire? 

Flo  Do  you  mean  Sir  Edward  Trenchard,  sir  ? 

Asa  Yes. 

Fb  He  is  not  present,  but  I  am  his  daughter. 

Asa  Well,  I  guess  that'll  fit  about  as  well  if  you  tell  this  darned 
old  shoat  to  take  me  to  my  room. 

Flo  What  does  he  mean  by  shoat  ? 

Binnji  [Talcing  vali-e.]  He  means  me,  mum  ;  but  what  he  wants — 

Asa  Hurry  up,  old  boss  ! 

fiinnj/  He  calls  me  a  'oss,  Miss,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  a  box  next,  or 
perhaps  an  'ogg. 

Asa  Wal,  dam  me,  if  you  ain't  the  consarnedest  old  shoat  I  ever 
did  see  since  I  was  baptized  Asa  Trenchard. 

Flo  Ah  !  then  it  is  our  American  cousin.  Glad  to  see  you — my 
brother  told  us  to  expect  you. 

Asa  Wal,  yes,  I  guess  you  do  b'long  to  my  family.  I'm  Asa 
Trenchard,  born  in  Vermont,  suckled  on  the  banks  (  f  Muddy  Creek, 
ab.iut  the  tallest  gunner,  the  slickest  dancer,  and  generally  the  loud- 
est critter  in  the  state.  You're  my  cousin,  be  you?  Wal,  I  ain't 
got  no  objections  to  kiss  you,  as  one  cousin  ought  to  kiss  another. 

I'er  Sir,  how  dare  you  '? 

Asa  Are  you  one  of  the  family?  Cause  if  you  ain't,  you've  got 
no  right  to  interfere,  and  if  you  be,  you  needn't  be  alarmed,  I  ain't 
going  to  kiss  you.     Here's  your  young  man's  letter. 

[Gives  letter  and  attempts  to  kiss  her, 

llo  In  the  old  country,  Mr.  Trenchard,  cousins  content  themselvca 
wiih  hands,  but  our  hearts  are  with  them.  You  are  welcome,  there 
is  mine.  [Gives  her  hand,  which  he  shakes  lieartibj. 

Asa  That'll  do  about  as  well.  I  won't  kiss  you  if  you  don't  want 
me  to  ;  but  if  you  did,  I  wouldn't  stop  on  account  of  that  sailer 
man.  [Bivness  of  Vernon  threatening  A.?.  \.]  Oh!  now  you  needn  t 
get  yuui  b.^ck  up.  What  an  all-fired  ciiap  you  are.  Now  if  you'll 
h'ji^'e  me  s.^'own  to  mv  room,  I  should  like  to  fix  up  a  bit  and  put  on 
a  cle!\!i  bu.':zom.  [All  start.]  Why.  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
you  all  t     I  only  spoke  because  you  re  so  ail  tired  go-»3-in«atir   'ik* 
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Flo  Show  Mr.  Tronclianl  to  the  red  room,  Mr.  Binny,  that  is  1/ 
fou  fire  done  with  it,  Mr   DutKh'cary. 

Dun  Yetli,  Miss  Kl')rence.  Tl>e  room  and  1  havegot  throiigli  with 
each  other,  yeth. 

[AflA  and  Ddxdueauy  .'Cf  eacli  oflur  for  the  first  time.     Business  of  recogni- 
iian.  ad.  /i'V] 

Asa  Concentrated  essence  of  bahoons,  what  on  earth  is  that  ? 

Dun  He's  mad.  V(>s,  Miss  Florence,  I've  done  with  that  room. 
fhe  rooks  crowed  so  that  they  racked  ray  brain. 

Asa  Ynii  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've  got  any  brains. 

Dun  No,  sir,  siicli  a  thing  never  entered  my  head.  The  wed  In- 
dians want  to  scalp  me.  \^Iiolding  hands  to  his  head. 

Flo  The  red  room,  tlien,  Mr.  Knny. 

A*a  {Tc  BiKNY.]  Hold  on  !  [Examines  him.]  Wal,  darn  me,  but  yon 
keep  your  belp  In  all-tired  good.ordor  hero.  [Feels  of  him.]  This  old 
ihoat  is  fat  'enough  to  kill.  [Hits  Bin.vy  in  stomach.  Binny  rtins  off,  l. 
t  E.]  Mind  bow  you  go  up  stairs,  old  boss,  or  you'll  bust  your  biler. 

[Ej-it,  I,.  3  E. 

Dun  Now  he  thinks  Einny's  an  eng>ne,  and  has  got  a  boiler. 

Flo  Oh,  what  fun  ! 

Mrs  M  Old  Muk  Treu'^hard  died  very  rich,  did  he  not,  Florence f 

Flo  Very  rich,  I  believe. 

Aug  He's  not  at  all  romantic,  is  he,  mamma? 

Urs  M  [Asule  to  /ir-.]  My  dear,  I  liave  no  doubt  b«  h5\8  solid  good 
■  aalities,  and  1  don't  want  you  to  laugh  at  him  iik#  Florence 
jrenchard. 

Aug  No,  mamma,  ^  won't. 

Flo  But  what  arc  we  to  do  with  him  f 

Dun  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

All  AVhat  is  the  matt»»i  ? 

Dun  I've  got  an  idea. 

Flo  Oh  !  let's  hear  Durvdrcary's  idea. 

Dun  Its  so  seldom  I  get  an  idea  that  when  I  do  get  one  it  utM-tlef 
die.     Let  us  get  a  pickle  bottle. 

Flo  Pickle  bottle  !  [All  con^  .Iokh. 

Dun  Yeth  ;  one  of  those  things  with  glass  sides. 

Enter  A-sa,  l.  2  e. 

Flo  Oh  !  you  mean  a  glass  case 

Dun  Yeth,  a  glass  case,  that's  tlie  idea,  and  let  us  put  this  Mr. 
rhomas  Hawk  in  it,  and  have  him  on  exhibition.     That's  the  idea. 

Asa  [Down  i,.  of  Fi.orknce,  overhear imj.]  Oh  !  that's  your  idea,  it 
It '  Wal,  stranger,  I  don't  know  what  thej're  going  to  do  with  me, 
btit  wherever  they  do  put  me,  I  hope  it  will  be  out  of  the  reach 
ot  a  jackass.  I'm  a  real  boss,  I  am,  and  I  get  kinder  riley  with  those 
critters. 

Dun  Now  he  thinks  he's  a  horse.  I've  heard  of  a  great  jack" a«, 
and  I  drcampt  of  a  jackass,  but  1  don't  believe  there  is  any  sucn  in- 
•oct. 

Flo  Well,  cousin.  I  ho"pe  you  oiade  yourself  comfortable. 
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Asa  Well.  no.  T  am'tsiiy  as  I  did.  You  see  t.btre  was  BO  mottj 
fcll-fired  fixins  in  my  room  I  couldn't  find  anything  1  wanted. 

Flo  What  was  it  yon  couldn't  lind  in  your  rooiu  ? 

Am  There  was  no  soft  soap. 

De  B  Soft  soap  ! 

Aug  Soft  soap  t 

Ver  Soft  soap ! 

Mrs  M  Soft  soap  ! 

Flo  Soft  soap  ! 

Geo  [On  sofa.''^  Soft  soap  ! 

Dun  Thoft  thoap? 

Asa  Yes,  soft  soap.  I  reckon  you  know  what  that  is.  However,  1 
struck  a  pump  in  the  kitchen,  slicked  my  hair  down  a  little,  gave  my 
boots  a  lick  of  gres^se,  and  now  I  leel  quite  handsome  ;  but  I'm  ever- 
lastingly dry. 

Flo  You'll  find  ale,  wine  and  luncheon  on  the  side-table. 

Asa  Wal,  I  don't  know  as  I've  got  any  appetite.  You  see  corain' 
*iong  on  the  cars  I  worried  down  Half  a  dozen  ham  sandwiches,  eight 
or  ten  boiled  eggs,  two  or  threo  pumpkin  pies  and  a  string  of  cold 
nausages — and—  Wal,  I  guess  I  can  hold  on  till  dinner-time. 

Dun  Did  that  illustrious  exile  eat  all  that?  I  wonder  where  he 
uni  it. 

Asa  I'm  as  dry  as  a  sap-tree  in  August. 

Binny    {Throming  open,  e.  d.]  Luncheon  ! 

Asa  \G am  hastily  up  to  tahle.^  Wal,  I  don't  want  to  speak  out  too 
jlain,  but  this  is  an  awful  mean  set  out  for  a  big  house  like  this. 

I'lo  Why,  what's  v.Tong,  sir? 

Asa  Why,  there's  no  mush  ! 

Dun  No  mush  ? 

Asa  Nary  slapjack. 

Dun  Why,  does  he  want  Mary  to  slap  Jack  ? 

Asa  No  pork  and  beans  ! 

Dun  Pork's  been  here,  but  he's  left. 

Asa  And  where  on  airth's  the  clam  chowder  ? 

Dun  Where  is  clam  chowder?     He's  never  here  when  he's  wanted. 

Asa  [Drinks  and  spits.']  Here's  your  health,  old  boss.  Do  you  call 
tliat  a  drink  ?  See  here,  cousin,  you  seem  to  be  the  liveliest  crittei 
here,  so  jiist  hurry  up  the  fiiins,  and  111  show  this  benighted  aris- 
tocratic society  what  real  liquor  is.     So  hurry  up  the  fixins. 

All  Fixins  ? 

Flo  What  do  you  mcJin  by  fixins? 

Asa  Why,  brandy,  rum,  gin  and  whiskey.  We'll  make  them  aD 
useful. 

Flo  Oh,  I'll  hurry  up  the  fixins.     What  fun  !  [Exit,  r. 

Dun  Oh  !  I  thought  he  meant  the  gas  fixins. 

Asa  Say,  you,  you  Mr.  Puffy,  you  run  out  and  get  me  a  bunch  o\ 
mint  and  a  bundle  of  straws  ;  hurry  up,  old  boss.  [Exit  Dinny.  l.  '6  e., 
indignantly.]  Say,  Mr.  Sailor  man,  just  help  me  down  with  this  table. 
Ob!  don't  you  get  riley,  you  and  I  ran  against  each  other  when  1 
i  iii,  but  we'll  be  friends  >et.      [Vsrnon  helps  him  with  tahlt  to  o. 
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Enter  VwuFj^CF.,  /olloicedhi/  scrvunls  in  liver;/;  they  carry  a  case  of  (Icraritert 
fimi  traler,  on  wliir/i  arc  fvvcit  or  cifflit  fi/ast^ra,  tiro  oi'  three  tin  viixax  '/*"/  a 
bowl  of  sujar.     Bixnv  enJ/>.rs  with  a  hunch  of  mini  and  a  few  straws. 

Flo  Here,  cousin,  are  the  fixins. 

Asa  That's  ycr  sort.  Now  then,  I'll  give  you  all  a  driuk  that'll 
make  you  squeal.  [Ti>  ISi.n.ny.]  Here,  I'ufly,  just  shake  that  up, 
faster.  I'll  give  that  sick  gal  a  drink  that'll  make  her  squirm  lik" 
AD  eel  on  a  mud  liank. 

Dun  [JScrcims.]   What  a  horrible  idea.  [Runs  about  stage. 

Flo  Oh,  don't  mind  him  !     That's  only  an  American  joke. 

Dun  A  joke!  Do  you  caTl  that  a  joke?  To  make  a  sick  giil 
•quirm  like  a  mud  bank  on  an  eel's  skin. 

Asa  Yes,  111  give  you  a  driuk  that'll  make  your  whiskers  return 
under  your  chin,  which  is  their  natural  location.  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  what'U  you  have.  Whiskey  Skin,  Brandy  Smash,  Sheiry 
Cobbler,  Mint  Julej)  or  Jersey  Lij^htning? 

Auij  Oh,  I  want  a  Mint  Julep. 

De  B  Give  me  a  Gin  Cocktail. 

Flo  I'll  take  a  Sherry  Cobbler. 

Ver  Brandy  Smash  for  me. 

Mrs  M  Give  me  a  Whiskey  Skin. 

Geo  I'll  take  a  Lemonade 

Dun  Give  me  a  Jersey  Lightning. 

Asa  Give  iiim  a  Jersey  Lightning.  [As  Dundreary  drinkt\  War 
ranted  to  kill  at  forty  rods. 

[DuNDRE,\RY /aZis  back  on  Mrs.  M.  and  Geougina. 


IJCENE  2. — Library  in  Trencliard  Manor.     Oriel  Window,  l.  c,  with  cur- 
tains.    Two  chairs  and  table  brought  on  at  change. 
Enter  Bi.vxt  and  Coyle,  l.  1  E. 

Binny  Sir  Hedward  will  see  you  directly,  Mr.  Coyle. 

Coyle  Very  well.     House  full  of  company,  I  see,  Mr   Binny. 

Tiinny  Cram  full,  Mr.  Coyle.  As  one  of  the  first  families  in  th« 
country  we  must  keep  up  our  jiosition. 

Coyle  [Ilul)'dwj  Ids  hands.]  Certainly,  certainly,  that  is  as  long  as  we 
can,  Mr.  Binnv.  Tell  Murcott,  my  clerk,  to  bring  my  papers  in  here. 
You'll  lind  him  in  the  servants  hall,  and  see  that  you  keep  your 
strong  ale  out  of  his  way.  People  who  serve  me  must  have  their 
senses  about  them. 

Binny  [A^ide.]  I  should  say  so,  or  'e'd  'ave  hevery  tooth  hout  io 
their  'eds,  the  wiper.  [Exit,  i,   1  e. 

Coyle  And  now  to  show  this  pompous  baronet  the  precipice  on 
which  he  stands. 

Entir  Murcott,  with  green  hag  and  paper ». 

OojfU  Are  you  sober,  sirrah  f 
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JUu)\vtt  yes,  Mr.  Coyle. 

Ci>;,tc  Then  soe  you  keep  so. 

Mur  I'll  do  my  best,  sir.  But,  oh !  do  tell  them  1 1  keep  liquot 
»ut  of  my  way.  1  can't  keep  from  it  now,  try  as  I  will,  and  I  try 
hard  enough,  God  help  me  ! 

Coi/le  Psliaw  !  Get  out  those  mortgages  and  the  letters  from  ray 
London  .agent  [Murcott  takes  papers  from  bag  and  places  them  on  tnhle. 
CoYLE  looks  off,  R.  1  E.]  So  ;  her«  comes  Sir  Edward.  Go,  hut  be 
within  call.    I  may  want  you  to  witness  a  signature. 

3Iur  I  will  sir.  [Aside-I  I  must  have  brandy,  or  my  hand  will  not 
be  steady  enough  to  write.  [Exit,  l.  1  e. 

A/i/er  Sir  Edward,  r.  1  e.    Coyle  hows. 

Sir  E  Good  morning,  Coyle,  good  morning.  yWith  affected  ease.'\ 
There  is  a  chair,  Ooyle.  [They  sit.]  So  you  see  those  infernal  trade- 
people  are  pretty  <^roublesome . 

Coyle  My  agent'n  letter  this  morning  announces  that  Walter  and 
Brass  have  got  judg'ment  and  execution  on  their  amount  for  repairing 
your  town  house  last  season.  [Refers  to  papers.']  Boquet  and  Barker 
announce  their  intertion  of  taking  this  wme  course  with  tlie  winf. 
account.  Handmarth  is  preparing  for  a  settlement  of  his  heavy 
demand  for  the  stables.  Then  there  i&  Temper  for  pictures  and 
other  things,  and  Miss  Florence  Trenchard'r  account  with  Madame 
Pompon,  and — 

Sir  E  Confound  it,  xhy  harass  me  wJth  details,  these  infernal 
particulars.     Have  you  made  out  the  total  'i 

Coyle  Four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  tirtf  pounds,  nine  shil- 
lings and  si  .X  pence. 

Sir  E  Well,  of  course  ^^e  must  find  means  of  -settling  this  extor- 
tion. 

Coyle    Yes,  Sir  Edward,  M  possible. 

Sir  E    If  possible? 

Coyle  I,  as  your  agent,  must  stoop  to  detail,  you  p»ust  allow  ma 
to  repeat,  if  possible. 

Sir  E  Why,  you  don't  s",y  there  will  be  any  difiuu'tf  i'x  raieiog 
the  money  i* 

Coyle    What  means  would  yon  suggest.  Sir  Edward. 

Sir  E    That,  sir.  is  your  busin«ss. 

Coyle  A  foretaste  in  the  Inter  ist  on  the  Fanhille  &  Ellerthnpfl 
mortgages,  yon  are  aware  both  ore  in  the  arrears,  the  mortgagee* 
In  fact,  write  here  to  announce  their  intentions  to  foreclose. 

[Shows  papers. 

Sir  E    Curse  your  impudence,  pay  them  off. 

Cif/le    How,  Sir  Edward  ? 

Sir  E  Confound  it,  sir,  which  of  us  is  the  agent.'  Am  I  to  find 
yon  brains  for  your  own  business  .' 

Coi/le  No,  Sir  Edward,  I  can  furnish  the  brains,  but  what  I  ask  o/ 
ftiu  is  to  furnish  the  money. 

Sir  E    There  must  be  money  somewhere,  I  came  into  possession  of 
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ftne  of  IIjo  finest  properties  in  Htiuipshire  only  twenty-six  yoarf  ago, 

and  now  yuu  lucan  ti)  toll  me  I  cannot  raise  4,000  pounds 

Coi/li'      Tlic  fact  is  distresiini^r.  !^ir  Edward,  hut  so  it  is. 

Sir  I]    'I'liero  s  the  llavensdale  i)ruperty  unencuuil>cred. 

Cojile  There.  Sir  Edward,  you  are  under  a  misiaKC.  The  Ilavens- 
llale  property  is  deeply  encuiul)ercd,  to  nearly  its  lull  value. 

ibir  E      \Spriiigiit(j  up.\     Good  heavens. 

Coyle  I  have  t'-und  among  my  lather's  papers  a  mortgigo  of  that 
very  property  to  him. 

..•^'i.-  A'    'j"o  your  t'atiier  !  my  father's  agent? 

Coyle  Yes.  beariu;/  date  the  year  after  the  great  contested  election 
for  ttie  county,  on  whicii  the  late  bir  Iwlward  patriotically  specit  sixty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  honor  of  not  being  returned  to  Parliament. 

Sir  E  A  mt)rtgage  on  the  Uavensdale  estate.  But  it  must  hava 
been  paid  off  Mr.  Coyle,  [anxioudy ,']  have  you  looked  for  the  release 
or  the  receipt  /  • 

Coyle  Neither  exists.  My  father's  sudden  death  explains  sufficiently. 
I  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  transaction,  but  the  seals  on  the  deed 
and  the  stamps  are  int  ict,  here  it  is,  sir.  [^Slioics  it. 

Sir  E  Sir,  do  you  know  that  if  this  be  true  I  am  something  liko 
a  beggar,  and  your  father  souietlnng  like  a  thief. 

Coyle    I  see  the  lirst  plainly.  Sir  Edward,  but  not  the  second. 

Sir  E  Uo  you  forget  sir,  that  your  father  was  a  charity  boy,  fed, 
clothed  by  my  father  '/ 

Coyle     Well,  8ir  Edward? 

Sir  E  And  do  yon  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  your  father  repaid 
that  kindness  by  robbing  his  benefactor? 

Coijk  Certainly  not,  but  by  advancing  money  to  that  benefactor 
when  he  wanted  it,  and  by  taking  the  security  of  one  of  his  bene- 
factor's estates,  as  any  prudent  man  would  under  the  circumstances. 

Sir  E    Why,  then,  sir.  the  benefactor's  property  is  yours. 

Coyle  Pardon  me,  the  legal  estate  you  have  your  equity  of  re- 
demption. You  have  only  to  pay  the  money  and  the  estate  is  yours 
as  i)efore. 

Sir  E  How  dare  you,  sir,  when  yon  have  just  shown  me  that  I  can- 
not raLse  live  hundred  pounds  in  the  world.  Oh  !  I'lorence,  why  did 
I  not  listen  to  you  when  you  warned  me  against  this  man  ? 

Coyle  [Aside.]  Oh!  she  warned  yon,  did  she  ?  \_Aloud.]  I  see  one 
means,  at  le:Tst.  of  keeping  the  Ilavensiale  estate  in  the  farailv. 

Sir  E    What  is  it? 

Coyle    By  marrying  your  daughter  to  the  mortgagee. 

Sir  E    To  you  ? 

Coyle  I  am  prepared  to  settle  the  estate  on  Miss  Trenchard  the 
day  she  becomes  Mrs.  Hichard  Coyle. 

Sir  E  [Sprinymg  vp.]  You  insolent  scoundrel,  how  dare  you  in- 
sult me  in  ray  own  house,  sir.  Leave  it,  sir,  or  I  will  have  you  kicked 
out  by  my  servants. 

Cmjk  I  never  take  an  angry  man  at  his  word,  Sir  Edward.  Give  a 
few  moments  refection  to  ncy  offer,  you  can  have  me  kicked  out 
afterwardti. 
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Sir  E  [Pacing  stage.]  A  be.^gar,  Sir  Edward  Trenchaid  a  beggar, 
Bee  mj'  children  reduced  to  labor  for  their  bread,  to  misery  perhaps; 
but  the  alternative,  Florence  detests  him,  still  the  match  would  save 
hei;  at  least,  from  ruia.  He  might  take  the  family  name,  I  might 
retrench,  retire,  to  the  continent  for  a  few  years.  Florence's  health 
might  serve  as  a  pretence.  Repugnant  as  the  alternative  is,  yet  it 
deserves  consideration. 

Coyle  [  IV/to  has  watched.]  Now,  Sir  Edward,  shall  I  ring  for  tho 
eervants  to  kick  me  out  ? 

Sir  E  Nay  Mr.  Coyle,  you  must  pardon  my  outburst,  you  know  I 
am  hasty,  and 

Flo  \_Withatd.]  Papa,  dear  [Enters  gaih/,  starts  on  seeing  Coyle.] 
papa,  pardon  my  breaking  in  on  business,  but  our  American  cousin 
has  come,  such  an  original — and  we  are  only  waiting  for  you  to  escort 
us  to  the  field. 

Sir  E  I  will  come  directly,  my  love.  Mr.  Coyle,  my  dear,  you 
did  not  see  him. 

Flo     [Disdainfully.]     Oh  !  yes,  I  saw  him,  papa. 

Sir  E    Nay,  Florence,  your  hand  to  Mr.  Coyle.       [Aside.]     T  insist. 

Flo  Papa.  [Frightened  at  his  look,  gives  her  iiand.  Coyles  attempts  to 
kiss  it,  she  S7iatches  it  away  and  crosses  to  L. 

Sir  E  [Crosses  to  h.]  Come,  Florence.  Mr.  Co  ^le,  we  will  join  you 
in  the  park.     Come,  my  love,  take  my  arm.    [Ilu^nesher  off,  l.  1  e. 

Coyle  Shallow,  selfish  fool.  She  warned  you  of  me  did  she  ?  And 
you  did  not  heed  her ;  you  shall  both  pay  dearly.  She,  for  her  sus- 
picions, and  you  that  you  did  not  share  them.  [  Walks  up  and  down.] 
How  lucky  the  seals  were  not  cut  from  that  mortgage,  when  the 
release  was  given.  'Tis  like  the  silly  security  of  the  Trenchard's. 
This  mortgage  makes  Kavcnsdale  mine,  while  the  r'^lease  that  restores 
it  to  its  owner  lies  in  the  recess  of  the  bureau,  whose  secret  my  father 
revealed  to  me  on  his  death  bed.  [Enter  Murcotl,  i,  1  e.]  Write  to 
the  mortgagee  of  the  Fanhill  and  Ellenthrope  estates,  to  foreclose 
before  the  week  is  out,  and  tell  Walters  and  Bras.s  to  put  in  execution 
to-day.  We  11  prick  this  wind-bag  of  a  Baronet.  Abel,  we  have 
both  a  bone  to  pick  with  him  and  his  daughter.  [Mm  cM  starts.]  Why, 
■what's  the  matter. 

Mur    Nothing,  the  dizziness  I've  had  lately. 

Coyle  Brandy  in  the  evening,  brandy  in  the  mornH^,  brandy  all 
night.    What  a  fool  you  are,  l\lurcott. 

Mur    Who  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do? 

Coyk  If  you  would  but  keep  the  money  out  of  your  iT-outh,  there's 
the  making  of  a  man  in  you  yet. 

Mur  No,  no,  it's  gone  too  far,  it's  gone  too  far,  thanks  to  the  man 
who  owns  this  house,  you  know  all  about  it.  How  he  fiund  me  a 
thriving,  sober  lad,  Hogging  tlic  village  children  througli  their  spel- 
ling book.  How  he  tooK  a  fancy  to  me  as  he  called  it,  and  employed 
ir.e  here  to  teach  his  son  and  Miss  Florence.  [His  voice  falters.]  Then 
remember  how  I  forgot  who  and  what  1  was,  and  was  culled  out  o'  ♦.he 
house  like  a  dog.  How  I  lost  my  school,  my  good  name,  but  «till 
buQg  abovjt  the  place,  they  all  looked  askance  at  me,  you  dci'l  know 
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how  that  kills  the  heart  of  a  man,  then  I  took  to  drlok  and  sank 
down,  down,  till  I  caiue  to  this. 

Coi/le  You  owe  Sir  Edward  revenge,  do  you  not?  You  shull  have 
a  rare  rcvciigo  on  him,  that  mortgage  yon  found  last  week  ()ut3  the 
remainder  r.f  the  property  in  my  reach,  and  I  close  my  hand  on  it 
unless  he  will  consent  to  my  terms. 

Mur     You  can  drive  a  hard  bargain.  I  know. 

Coyle  And  a  rare  price  I  ask  for  his  forbearance,  Abel — his  daugh- 
ter's hand. 

Mur    Florence? 

Coiih  Yes,  Florence  marries  Richard  Coyle.  Richard  Coyle  stept 
into  Sir  Edward's  estates.  There,  you  dog,  will  not  that  be  a  rare 
revenge.  So  follow  me  with  those  papers.  [C'ro.'j.w.s  to  l.]  And  now 
to  lay  the  mine  that  will  topple  over  the  pride  of  the  T renchards. 

[Exit  L.  1  ■ 

MuT  He  marry  Florence!  Florence  Trenchard!  My  Florence. 
Mine  !  Florence  Ids  uife.  No,  no,  better  a  thousand  times  she  had 
been  mine,  low  as  I  am,  when  I  dreampt  that  dream,  but  it  shan't  be, 
It  shan't  be.  [Ti-eml'lliu/li/ pidtinr/ papers  m  l/ni/.]  If  I  can  help  her, 
got  though  I  am.  Yes,  I  can  help  her,  if  the  shock  don't  break  me 
down.  Oh  !  my  poor  muddled  brain,  surely  there  wa-;  a  release  with 
it  when  I  found  it.  I  must  see  Florence  to  warn  her  and  expose 
Coyle's  villany.  Oh  !  how  ray  poor  head  throbs  when  I  try  to.  I 
shall  die  if  I  don't  have  a  drop  of  brandy,  yes,  brandy.    [Exit,  l.  1  ■• 


SCENE  3 — Chamber  in  8.  at  Trenchard  Manor.  Large  shower  bath  near 
B.  3  E.  I'oilet  table  with  draw,  L.  2  e.  Small  bot/le  in  draw  with  red 
sealing  icax  on  cork.  Asa  discovered  seated,  r.  with  foot  on  table,  smoking  a 
cigar.  Valise  on  floor  in  front  of  him.  Binny  discovered  standing  by  his 
side. 

Asa  Wal,  I  guess  I  begin  to  feel  kinder  comfortable  here  in  this 
place,  if  it  wan't  for  this  tarnal  fat  critter.  He  don't  seem  to  have 
any  work  to  do,  but  swells  out  his  big  bosom  like  an  old  turkey-cock 
in  laying  time.  I  do  wonder  what  he's  here  for.  Do  they  think  I 
mean  to  absquatulate  with  the  spoons  ?  [Binny  attempts  to  take  valise— 
A^A  puts  his  foot  on  it.]     Let  that  sweat.     That's  my  plunder. 

Buinif  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  your  keys,  hif  you 
please,  sir? 

Asa    What  do  you  want  with  my  keys  ? 

Bm    To  put  your  things  away  in  the  wardrobe,  sir. 

Asa  Wal,  I  calculate  if  my  two  shirts,  three  bosoms,  four  collars, 
and  two  pair  of  socks  were  to  get  into  that  everlasting  big  bunk, 
they'd  think  themselves  so  all-nred  small  1  should  never  be  ab.e  to 
crawl  into  them  again. 

Bin    W  ill  you  take  a  baath  before  you  dress. 

Asa    Take  a  baath  ? 

Bin     A  baath. 
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Asa  I  suppose  yon  mean  a  bath.  Wal,  man,  I  calkalate  I  aia'l 
going  to  expose  myself  to  the  shakes  by  getting  into  cold  water  ic 
ttiis  cruel  cjU  climate  of  yours,  so  make  tracks. 

Bin     Make  what  ? 

Asa    Vamose ! 

Bin    Make  vamose  I 

Asa    Ab.iquatulate. 

Bin    Ab —  what  sir  ? 

Asa    Skedaddle. 

Bin    Skedaddle  ? 

Asa    Oh  !  get  out. 

Bin  Oh!  [Going.]  If  you  are  going  to  dress  you'll  want  some 
kiissistance. 

Asa  Assistance  !  what  to  get  out  of  my  unmentionables  and  into 
them  again  ?     Wal,  'spose  I  do,  what  then  ? 

Bin    Just  ring  the  bell,  hi' 11  hattend  you. 

Asa  All  right,  come  along.  [Binnt  going.']  Hold  on,  say,  I  may 
want  to  yawn  presently  and  I  shall  want  somebody  to  shut  my  mouth. 
[Binny  hurries  off\  l.  1  e.]  Wal,  now  I  am  alone,  I  can  look  about 
me  and  indulge  the  enquiring  spirit  of  an  American  citizen.  What 
an  everlasting  lot  of  things  and  fixins  there  is  to  be  sure.  [Opens 
table  draw.]  Here's  a  place  will  hold  my  plunder  beautifully.  [Sees 
bottle.]  Hallo,  what's  this?  [Comes  dotrn.]  Something  good  to  drink. 
[Smells  bottle.]  It  smells  awful  bad.  [Reads  label.]  Golden  Fluid,  one 
application  turns  the  hair  a  beautiful  brown,  several  applications  will 
turn  the  hair  a  lustrous  blaek.  Well,  if  they  keep  on  it  may  turn  a 
pea  green.  I  reckon  this  has  been  left  heie  by  some  fellow  who  ia 
ashamed  of  the  natural  color  of  his  top  knot.  [Knock.]  Come  in. 
Enter  Binny,  h.  1  E. 

Bin    Mr.  Buddicombe,  sir,  my  lord's  hown  man. 

Asa  Roll  him  in.  [Binnt  beckons,  enter  Buddicombe.]  Turkey  cock 
number  two,  what  is  it  ? 

Bud  My  Lord  Dundreary's  compliments  and  have  you  seen  a  small 
bottle  in  the  toilet  table  drawer  ? 

Asa    Suppose  I  liad ,  what  then  ? 

Bud    My  lord  wants  it  particly. 

Asa    Was  it  a  small  bottle  'i 

Bud    A  small  bottle. 

Bin    Bottle  small. 

Asa    Blue  label  ? 

Bin    Label  blue. 

Asa    Red  sealing  wax  on  the  top  f 

Bud    Red  sealing  wax. 

Bin     Wax  red. 

Asa     Nice  little  bottle? 

Bin    Little  bottle  nice. 

Asa  Wal,  I  ain't  seen  it.  [Aside.]  If  my  lord  seta  a  valley  on 
It,  guess  it  must  be  worth  something. 

Bud    Sorry  to  trouljle  you,  sir. 

Bin     [Asidt  to  Bud.]     What  his  hit  ? 


ic 
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Bud  My  lord's  hair  dye,  the  last  bottle,  and  he  turna  red  to  mor- 
low.  [L'xit  in  lutsle. 

Bin   Orrable,  what  an  hawful  situation,  to  he  Biire. 

Asa  [Asit/c]  So  rvef!:ot  my  lin^  on  tiiat  lord's  noge,  and  if  1 
don't  make  hiiu  danco  to  my  tnne  it's  a  i)ity. 

Bin  Miss  I''lorc'nce  begged  me  to  say  slic  had  borrowed  a  coatunia 
for  you,  for  the  harciiery  meeting,  sir. 

Asa     Hain't  you  dropped  something? 

Bin     Where  i" 

Asa     Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  harchery  meeting? 

Bin     Where  tliey  shoot  with  hows  and  harrows. 

Asa  There  goes  another  of  them,  oh  !  you  uccd'nt  look  for  them, 
you  can't  lind  em  wlieu  you  want  'cm.  Now  you  just  take  my  com 
pliments  to  Miss  Trenchanl  when  I  goes  out  shooting  with  injurious 
weapons  I  always  wears  my  own  genuine  shooting  costume.  'Ihat'a 
the  natural  hatf  tipped  off  with  a  little  red  paint. 

Bin  Good  gracious,  he'd  look  like  Hadam  and  lleve,  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  [Exit  Binny. 

Asa  Wal,  there's  a  queer  lot  of  filings.  [Secsshower  halh.]  What 
ou  airth  is  that  ?  looks  like  a  'skecter  net,  only  it  'ain't  long  enough 
for  a  feller  to  lay  down  in  unless  he  was  to  coil  himself  up  like  a 
woodchuck  in  a  knot  hole.  I'd  just  like  to  know  what  the  all-tired 
thing  is  meant  for.  [Cj/Zs.]  Say  puU'y,  puffy,  oh  !  he  told  me  if  I 
wanted  him  to  ring  the  bell.  [Looks  round  room.]  Where  on  airth  is 
the  bell.  [Slijis  par/li/  inside  shower  hath,  pulls  rope,  water  comes  down.] 
Murder!  help!  hre !  water!  I'm  drown. 

filter  SxujJST.  SuABPB,  H.  1  1.    Binny,  Boddicombk,  l.  1  e  ,  seemr/  AcA, 
oil  laugh,  and  Iceq  it  up  till  curtain  falls.     COBIAIK. 
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ACT      II. 

SCENE   l.—Orid  aiamher  in  one. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motjntohessington  ^nf?  Augusta,  l.  1  e.,  dressed  for  Archerji 

Meeting. 

Mrs  M  No,  my  dear  Augusta,  you  must  be  very  careful.  I  don't 
liy  any  means  want  you  to  give  up  De  Coots,  his  expectations  are 
excellent  liut,  pray  be  attentive  to  this  American  savage,  as  1  rather 
think  he  will  prove  the  better  match  of  the  two,  if  what  I  hear 
of  Mark  Trenchard's  property  be  correct. 

Aug  [Dkdainfhily.]   Yes,  ma. 

Mrs  M  And  look  more  cheerful,  my  love. 

Aug  I  am  so  tired,  ma,  of  admiring  things  I  hate. 

Mrs  M  Yes,  my  poor  love,  yet  we  must  all  make  sacrifices  to  so 
ciety.     Look  at  your  poor  sister,  with  the  appetite. 

Aug  W  hat  am  I  to  be  enthusiastic  about  with  that  American,  ma  ? 

Mrs  J/  Oh  !  I  hardly  know  yet,  my  dear.  We  must  study  him. 
I  think  if  you  read  up  Sam  Slick  a  little,  it  might  be  useful,  and  just 
dip  into  Bancroft's  liistory  of  the  United  States,  or  some  of  raissell's 
Letters ;  you  should  know  something  of  George  Washington,  of 
whom  the  Americans  are  justly  proud. 

Av^g  Here  he  comes,  ma.  What  a  ridiculous  figure  he  looTis  in 
that  dress,  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mrs  M  Hush,  my  dear ! 

Enter  Asa,  in  Archery  Dress. 

Aug  Oh,  Mr.  Trenchard,  why  did  you  not  bring  me  one  of  those 
lovely  Indian's  dresses  of  your  boundless  prairie  ? 

Mrs  M  Yes,  one  of  those  dresses  in  which  you  hunt  the  buffalo. 

Aug  [Ez'ravagavtb/.]  Yes,  in  wliich  you  hunt  the  buffalo. 

Asa  [Imiialing.]  In  which  I  hunt  the  buffalo.  [Afide.]  Buffaloes 
{own  in  Vermont.  [Aloud.]  Wall,  you  see,  them  dresses  are  prin- 
cipally the  nateral  skin,  tipped  oft"  with  paint,  and  the  Indians  object 
60  parting  with  them. 

Both  Ahem  !  ahem  ! 

Asa  The  first  buffalo  I  see  about  here  I  shall  hunt  up  for  you. 

Mrs  M  Oh,  you  Americans  are  so  clever,  and  so  acute. 

Aug  Yes,  so  'cute. 

Asa  Yes,  we're  'cute,  we  are  ;  know  soft  solder  when  we  see  it 

Aug  {Aside.]  Ma,  I  do  believe  he's  laughing  at  us. 

Mrs  M  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  you  are  mistaken.  Oh  !  I  perceive  they 
are  appearing  for  the  archery  practice.  I  suppose  v\  e  shall  see  you  on 
the  ground,  Jlr.  Tienchard. 

Asa  Yes.  I'll  be  there  like  a  thousand  of  brick. 

Aug  A  thousand  of  brick  ! 

Mrs.  M  Hush,  my  dear  !  that  is  doubtless  some  elegant  ^\merit;aa 
expression.     Au  revoir,  Mr.  Trepchard. 

Asa  Which  ? 

Mn  M  Au  re  voir.  [Exit,  with  Adocsta.  b 
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Asa.  No,  thank  you,  don't  take  any  before  dinner.  No  use  tlieir 
talking  DutcJi  to  me.  V/al,  I  never  seed  an  old  gal  ttand  fire  like 
that,  shes  a  real  old  bison  bull.  I  feci  a]l-(ircd  tiickcrcil  o.»t  riding 
in  those  kecrs.  I'd  like  to  have  a  snooze  if  I  could  lind  a  jilacc  to 
lay  down  in.  [^^-.s  cuiUiin  on  u-mdoiv,  l.  e.]  Oh,  this  iniRht  do  ! 
[/'uUn  nirtmn,  dim  starts  liac/c]  No  you  don't!  One  shower  bath  a 
day  is  enough  forme.  [Caulious!//  opms  them.]  No,  I  guess  this  is  all 
right,  I  shall  be  just  as  snug  in  here  as  in  a  pew  at  meeting,  era 
private  box  at  the  Theatre.     Hello  !  somebody's  coming. 

[Goes  into  recess. 
Enter  DuNDKEABt  and  Buddicombe,  t.  1  e. 

Bud  My  lord 

Dun  {^Business.'] 

Bud  Wy  lord  ! 

Dun  \  Business.  ] 

Bud  Your  lordship  !  !  [Louder. 

Dun  There,  now  you've  spoiled  it. 

Bud  Spoiled  wliat,  my  lord  ? 

Dun  Spoiled  what,  my  lord  ;  why,  a  most  magnificent  sneeze ! 

Bud  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord. 

Dun  Now  tliat  I  can  speak  alone  with  you,  tell  me  about  that  hair 
dye.     Have  you  found  it  ? 

Bud  Not  a  trace  of  it.  my  lord. 

Dun  If  you  don't  find  it,  I'll  discharge  you. 

Bud  Very  well,  my  lord.  [Bows  and  exits,  l.  1  K. 

Dun  Very  well,  my  lord !  He's  gone  and  lost  my  hair  dye.  and 
my  hair  turns  red  to-morrow,  and  when  I  ask  him  to  find  it  for  me 
or  I'll  discliarge  him,  he  says,  "  Very  well,  my  lord."  lie's  posi- 
itively  idiotic,  he  is Ah  !  liere  comes  Miss  Georgina,  that  gor- 
geous creature— that  lovely  sufferer.  [Exit,  l.  1  e. 

Asa  [Looking  out.]  What's  the  price  of  hair  dye?  HaUo !  he's 
noming  again  with  that  sick  girl. 

Re-enter  Ddxdreaiiy  a/ic?  Georgina,  l.  1  e. 

Dun  Will  you  try  and  strengthen  your  limbs  with  a  gentle  walk 
In  the  garden ! 

L-tirrgina  No,  thsnk  you,  my  lord.  I'm  so  delicate.  Oh,  my  lord, 
U  ifc  so  [lainful  to  walk  langui  lly  through  life,  to  be  unable,  at  times, 
to  b.-ar  the  [)erfiimes  of  one's  favorite  Howcrs.  Even  those  vloleta 
ycu  gf'ut  me  yesterday  I  was  compelled  to  have  removed  from  my 
room,  the  pe.'fume  was  too  strong  for  ine.     I'm  so  delicate. 

Dun  Yss,  Mb^  Georgina;  but  they're  very  strengthening  flowers, 
you  kiiow. 

Geo  Yes,  my  lord,  you  are  always  right. 

Dun  Do  you  knc  v  I'm  getting  to  be  very  robust? 

Geo  Would  I  coi'd  sliare  that  fault  with  you  ;  but  I  amsodelicate. 

Dun  If  yovi  were  robust  I  should  not  love  you  as  I  do.  It  would 
deprive  y  j\\  of  that  charm  wUicL  enchaiuH  me  to  your  \ovely  side, 
which-  -which — 
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Geo  Oil.  my  lord,  my  lord  !     I'm  goinq'  to  faint. 

Dun     And  I'm  going  to  sneeze,  you  faint  while  I  sneeze. 

Geo     yTakiiKj  Itk  (inn.]     Oh  !  my  lord. 

Thin     Do  you  know  what  a  sneeze  is? 

Gto     No,  my  lord. 

Dun    Did  you  ever  sneeze  ? 

Geo    No,  my  lord. 

Dun.  She  never  sneeze.  I'll  tell  you  what  a  sneeze  is.  Imagina 
a  very  large  spider. 

Geo     [Screaiiis.]     Where,  my  lord? 

Dun  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  a  real  spider,  only  an  imaginary  one, 
a  large  si)ider  getting  up  your  nose,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  much  to  hii 
his  disgust,  he  discovers  he  has  put  his  foot  in  it  and  can't  get  it  out 
again. 

Geo    That  must  he  very  distressing. 

Dun     Vox  the  spider,  yes,  and  not  very  pleasant  for  the  nose. 

Geo    Oh  !  my  lord,  do  take  me  to  mamma. 

Dun    No,  you  lovely  sufferer,  let's  walk  a  little  more. 

Geo     I  can't  my  lord,  I'm  so  delicate. 

Ihin  Well,  then,  exercise,  imitate  that  little  hop  of  mine.  {Ihpx  ] 
It  isn't  a  run,  it's  a 

Geo    What  is  it  ? 

Dun  No,  it  isn't  a  what  is  it.  Well,  let  me  suppose  I  get  you  an 
oyster.  [Georgi7ia  shakes  her  head.]  Oh  !  then  suppose  I  get  you  an 
oyster. 

Gto    No,  my  lord,  I'm  too  delicate. 

Dun    How  would  you  like  the  left  wing  of  a  canary  bird  ? 

Geo    No.  my  lord,  it's  too  strong  for  me. 

Dun  Let  me  ask  you  a  widdlc — why  does  a  duck  go  imder  watei  f 
for  divers  reasons.  Now  I'll  give  you  another — why  does  a  duck 
come  out  of  the  water  ?  for  sundry  reasons.  No  !  No  !  see,  you  live 
on  suction,  you're  like  that  bird  with  a  long  bill,  they  call  ductor, 
no,  that's  not  it,  1  fhought  it  was  a  doctor,  because  it  has  a  long 
bill — I  mean  a  snipe — yes,  you're  a  lovely  snipe.  \  Exeunt,  r. 

Am  [Lookinfj  after  Hicm.']  There  goes  a  load  of  wooden  nutmegi. 
Hello,  here  comes  somebody  else. 

Enter  Flohenck,  r.  ,  icith  paper. 

Flo.  {Reads.']  "One  who  still  remembers  what  he  ought  long  sii  ca 
to  have  forgotten,  wishes  to  speak  with  Miss  Trenchard."  Florence 
scratched  out.  "  on  nwtters  of  life  and  death,  near  the  oriel,  in  tho 
west  gallery,"  Written  upon  a  dirty  sheet  of  [iaper,  in  a  hardlj 
legible  hand.  What  does  this  mean,  it  opens  like  one  oi  Jlrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  romances.     Well,  here  I  am,  and  new  for  my  correspondent 

Enter  Murcott,  t. 

Mur    Ob  !  for  one  minute's  clear  head.  Miss  Florence 
Flo    I  presume  yon  are  the  writer  of  this  ? 
Mui     Yea.  I  ara. 
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Flo  Yow  ikMicss  mo  as  an  old  ac(iuaintanoc,  but  I  do  sot  re- 
cognize yon. 

Mur    So  nuii'li  the  better.     So  much  the  better. 

Flo  I  hate  mystery,  sir;  but  you  see  I  have  come  to  rendezvoas 
I  must  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking. 

Mur    As   franK-    ns  ever.      I  am   Abel  Murcott. 

FU>    Starling  back  !    You? 

Mur  Do  not  be  ashamed,  I  have  not  the  strength  to  injurfl 
fou,  if  1  hiv'  the  evil.  In  this  shabby,  broken  down  dniniiard 
fou  need  not   fear  the  madman,  who  years  ago  forgot  in  his  frantic 

fission  the  gidf  that  lay  between  your  station  and  his  own  lam 
irmless  except  to  my  self. 

Fto  Speak  on,  sir  ;  I  hear  you. 

Mui  I  need  not  tell  you  by  what  steps  I  came  to  this,  you  don't 
know,  maybe  yo>i  never  knew,  what  a  maddening  thing  a  passion 
la  when  it  turns  agaiiwt  Itself.  After  being  exiiellcd  from  my  tulor- 
Bhip  in  this  house,  I  lost  my  employment,  self  rcsjject,  hope.  I 
Bought  to  drown  reculloction  and  draw  courage  from  drink.  It  only 
embittered  remembrances,  and  destroyed  the  little  courage  I  had 
left.  That  I  have  bread  to  eat,  I  owe  to  Mr.  Coyle  ;  he  employed 
me  as  his  clerk.  You  know  he  nas  been  with  your  father  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  come  to  tel'  you  my  errand  ;  are  you  as  brave  as  vou 
used  to  be  when  I  knew  — 

Flo     I  fear  nothing. 

Mur    I  come  to  tell  you  of  your  father's  ruin,  his  utter  ruin. 

Flo     l\Iy  father's  ruin.     What?     What? 

Mar  His  estates  are  mortgaged,  his  creditor's  clamorous.  The 
BaililTs  will  be  in  Treuchard  Manor  to-day,  disguised  as  your  f)wn 
servants.  This  much  Mr.  Coyle  has  conceded  to  your  father's  respect 
for  appearancf's. 

Flo  Then  beggary  staves  him  in  the  face.  Poor  father,  what  a  sad 
")low  for  him.     is  that  all,  sir? 

Mur  No  ;  the  worst  remains. 

Flo  Go  on.  sir. 

Mur  Coyle  knows  your  father's  weakness  and  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  ruin  to  the  verge  of  which  he  has  brought  him,  he  has  thu 
day  proi)Osed  for  your  hand. 

Flo  Mine ! 

MuT  On  consideration  of  settling  on  you  the  Ravensdale  Estate. 

Flo    And  my  father,  how  did  he  listen  to  sudi  insolence  ? 

Mur  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  he  would  hear  such  a  proposal, 
»t  first  a  torrent  of  rage,  then  the  strong  ebb  of  8eirishne;-;s  set  in, 
»nd  he  consented  to  listen  to  the  terras,  to  view  them  as  something 
to  be  considered,  to  consider  them. 

Flo  Good  Heavens,  can  this  be  true  ?  No,  I  will  not  believe  it  ol 
my  father,  and  from  such  lips. 

Alur  You  have  full  right  to  think  this  and  to  say  it,  but  mark  youi 
father  and  Coyle  to-day.     You  will  then  see  if  I  speak  truth  or  not. 

Flo    Forgive  my  distrust,  Mr.  Murcott. 
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Mur  I  am  past  taking  offence  or  feeling  scoin,  T  have  tarried 
more  than  can  be  heaped  upon  uie,  but  J  did  not  come  only  to  give 
you  waruing  ol  your  danger. 

Flo    Can  you  avert  it  1 

Asr/  (Cominij  down  between  them).  Wal,  stranger  that's  just  the 
question  I  was  going  to  ask. 

Flo    You  liere,  sir,  and  listening. 

Asa  Wal.  it  wasn't  pn^po^'e,  I  went  in  there  to  take  a  snooze,  I 
heard  you  talking  and  f  thoright  it  wouldn't  be  polite  of  me  not  tu 
listen  t)  what  you  had  to  say,  1  'm  a  rough  sort  of  a  customer,  and 
don't  b  now  much  about  the  ways  ot  groat  folks.  I've  got  a  cool  head, 
a  stout  arm,  and  a  willing  heart,  and  I  think  1  can  help  you,  just 
as  one  cousin  ought  to  help  another. 

Flo   Well,  I  do  think  vou  are  honest. 

Mur    Shall  I  go  on  ? 

Flo    Yes,  we  will  trust  him,  go  on. 

Mur  I  found  the  Ravensdale  mortgage  while  luraaging  in  an  old 
deed  box  of  Coyle's  father's,  there  was  a  folded  paper  inside  the  deed. 
I  took  both  to  Coyle  unopened,  like  a  besotted  fool  that  I  was.  My 
belief  is  strong  that  the  paper  was  the  release  of  the  mortgage  that 
the  money  had  been  paid  off,  and  the  release  executed  witnout  the 
seals  having  been  cut  from  the  original  mortgage.  I  have  known 
such  things  happen. 

Asa  Have  ye,  now  ?  Well,  if  a  Yankee  lawyer  had  done  such  a 
thing  he  would  have  Judge  Lynch  after  him  in  no  time. 

Mur  You  can  but  find  that  release,  we  may  unmask  this  diaboli- 
cal fiend  and  save  you. 

Fio  But,  surely,  a  villain  of  Coyle's  stability  would  have  destroyed 
the  paper,  the  very  key-stone  of  his  fraud. 

Mur    I  fear  so. 

Asa  Do  you,  now,  wal,  you're  wrong,  you're  both  wrong.  I  gues« 
you  ain't  either  on  you  done  much  cyphering  human  nature.  The 
key  stone  of  their  fraud  is  just  the  puiut  your  mighty  cute  rascals 
always  leave  unsecured.  Come  along  with  me,  stranger,  and  we'U 
just  work  up  this  sum  a  little,  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  Yourfl 
is  a  little  muddled,  but  mine's  pretty  clear,  and  if  I  don't  circumvent 
that  old  sarpint,  Coylc 

Flo    Well  ? 

As.1  Say  I  am  a  skunk,  that's  all,  and  that's  the  meanest  kiml  ol 
an  animal.  [Exit  l.  1st  e. 

Flo    I  owe  you  much,  Mr.  Murcott,  more  than  I  can  ever  rep.aj. 

Mur  No,  no,  no.  if  you  did  but  know  the  hope  of  seeing  you  hag 
roused  all  the  manhood  that  drink  and  misery  has  left  me.  llod 
Wees  yi^u.  Miss  Florence. 

Flo  No,  you  don't  call  me  Florence  as  you  did  when  I  was  tlie 
truant  pupil  and  you  the  indulgent  tutor.  [OjJ'ers  her  hand 

Mur.  No,  no  ;  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  call  back  that  time  or  * 
iball  go  mad  !  mad  !  mad.  \_Rushes  off,  l.  1  e.  ,  followed  by  FtoiusNca 
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8CKNE  2.-  Park  in  A.  Rural  cottage,  h.  1  e.,  adjoining  which,  and 
projecliiiif  on  iliKje  an  inatde  view  of  a  dairy  inth  dojniig  nof,  jMiintiuy 
Mr/aii:/  to  look  liht  mdk  fans.  The  tvhole  scene  should  have  a  piclure-'iqae 
Off^ea'aice.  Garden  fence  run  across  back,  orruimenliil  gate  or  arch  wav,  r. 
3  B.  i'ujeon  houye  on  pole  near  dairy,  l.  0.  Spinning  wheel  inside  cottage 
door,  one  or  two  rustic  benches,  u.  and  L. 

£Vi/er  John,  r.  3  b.,  with  two  milk  pails  on  a  yolce,  puts  them  down  near 
dairy,  then  looks  off,  u.  3  E. 

/(.hn  There  they  t^ci,  that's  a  Imll's  eye,  I  warraut..  Dang  roe 
•ilioiigh.  if  I  woiiidu't  rather  see  Miss  Mary  tliau  this  cock  rohin 
8po)  ts  yonder,  here  she  cumes.     Uotxl  morning,  Miss  Mary. 

[Enter  Maiiy  /ro7n  cartage  h. 

Mary.  Oh,  Wickens,  yon  are  there.  IIovv  kind  of  yon  to  help  me 
with  tlie  milk  pails  to-day,  when  all  the  lads  and  lasses  have  given 
th«mselv3«  a  holiday  to  see  the  shootnig. 

John  Ah.  Miss  ftiary,  you  ought  to  he  among  them,  with  a  green 
hat  and  feather,  if  all  had  their  rights. 

Miry    [Laughing.]     Nay,    ladies  without  a  farthing  in  the  world, 

ought  to  put  aside  their  ladyships  and  make  themselves;  hesides  I'm 

proud  of  my  dairy  here,  just  help  me  with   this  troublesome  fellow, 

Rteady,  don't  shake  it,  the  cream  is  foaming  so  beautifully.     There. 

[John  carries  pan  into  cottag  and  returns  down,  u. 

John  Now,  Miss  Mary,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Mary  Let  me  see;  well,  really,  I  do  believe,  Wickens,  I've  nothing 
to  do  but  amuse  myself. 

John  Dang  it,  Misa,  that's  a  pity,  cos  I  can't  help  you  at  that,  you 
Bee. 

Mary  Oh!  yes,  bring  me  out  dear  old  Welsh  nurse's  spinning 
wheel  [Exit  Joiix  into  collage,  l.  2  e.]  by  the  side  of  which  I  have  stood 
6o  often,  a  nmnd  eyed  bal)y  wondering  at  its  whirring  wheel.  [Re- 
enter .Ton.\  icith  wheel,  places  it  near  cot'age,  L.  2  E.]  There,  that  will  do 
famously.  I  can  catch  the  full  scent  of  the  jessamines. 

John  [r.  c]  Anything  more.  Miss  Mary? 

Mary  No,  thank  you,  Wickens! 

John  [t^oing.']  Good  morning.  Miss  Mary. 

Mary  Good  morning,  Wickens. 

John  [Returning.]  Is  there  anything  I  can  get  for  you.  Miss  Mary. 

Mary  [Spinning.]  Nothing,  thank  you. 

John  Dang  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  stop  all  day,  and  watch  her 
pretty  figure  and  run  errands  for  her.  [Exit  r.  3  e.,  cros.'<es  behind  fence. 

Mary  Poor  Wickens  is  not  the  only  one  who  tliinks  I  am  a  very 
Ul-used  young  body.  Now  I  don't  think  so.  Grandfather  was  rich, 
but  he  must  have  had  a  bad  b.eart,  or  he  never  could  have  cast  ofl 
poor  mamma ;  had  he  adopted  me,  I  should  never  have  been  so 
hapi>y  PoS  I  <am  now,  undo  is  kind  to  me  in  hi.j  pompous,  iwtroL,i-zing 
way,  and  dear  Fl  irence  loves  me  like  a  sister,  and  so  I  am  hap[iy. 
I  »w  my  o'^-n  mis'r'^s)'  hi  re,  and  iiot  anybody's  humble  servant.  I 
»oraetirae.s  tin.)  rryieif  "jingingas  the  birds  do,  because  1  can't  help 
It      iS.ng,  '"  M^id  wWi  the  nnUcing  pail,"  can  be  introduced  hei-e. 
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Enter  Florence  and  Asa  through  gate,  r.  8  k. 

Flo  Come  along,  cousin,  come  along.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
my  little  cousin.  [Kisses  Mary.]  I've  brought  you  a  visitor,  Misa 
Mary  Meredith,  Mr.  Asa  Trenchard.  our  American  cousin.  [The^i 
thake  hands.]  That  will  do  for  the  present.  This  young  gentleman 
huB  carried  of  tlie  prize  hy  three  successive  shots  in  the  bull's  eye. 

Mary  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  am  hai>py  to  see  you. 

Asa  [Shakes  hands  ai/ain.]     Thank  you.  Miss. 

Flo  That  wi-11  do  for  a  beginning. 

Asa  [Aside.]     And  so  that  is  Mark  Trenchard's  grandchild. 

Jtlanj  Why  have  you  left  the  archery,  Florence. 

Flo  Because,  after  Mr.  Asa's  display,  I  felt  in  no  humor  for  shoot- 
ing,  and  I  have  some  very  grave  business  with  my  cousin  here. 

Manj  You,  grave  business,  wby  I  thought  you  never  had  any 
graver  business  than  being  very  pretty,  very  amiable,  and  very  ready 
to  be  amused. 

Asa  Wal,  Miss,  I  guess  the  first  comes  natural  round  these  diggins. 

[fJaws. 

Mary  You  are  very  polite.  This  is  my  domain,  sir,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  show  you,  that  is,  if  you  understand  anything  about  a 
dairy. 

Flo  Yes,  by  the  way,  do  you  imderstand  anything  about  dairies  in 
America  ? 

Asa  Wal,  I  guess  I  do  know  something  about  cow  juice.  [7'hey 
turn  to  amothcr  laur/h.]  Why,  if  it  aint  all  as  bright  and  clean  as  a 
fresh  washed  shirt  just  olf  the  clover,  and  is  this  all  your  doin's, 
Miss  f 

Mary  Yes,  sir,  I  milk  the  cows,  set  up  the  milk,  superintend  the 
churning  and  make  the  cheese. 

Asa  Wal,  darn  me  if  you  ain't  the  first  raal  right  dowt  useful 
gal  I've  seen  on  this  side  the  pond. 

Flo  What's  that,  sir  ?  Do  you  want  to  make  me  jealous. 

Asa  Oh.  no,  you  needn't  get  your  back  up,  you  are  the  right  sort 
too,  but  yoii  must  own  you're  small  potatoes,  and  few  in  a  hill  com- 
pared to  a  gal  like  that. 

Flo  I'm  what? 

Asa  Small  potatoes. 

Flo  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  translate  that  for  me,  for  I  don't 
understand  American  yet. 

Asa  Yes,  I'll  put  it  in  French  for  you,  "petite  pommes des  terres." 

Flo  Ah,  it's  very  clear  now  ;  but,  cousin,  do  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  culling  me  small  potatoes. 

Asa  Wal,  yon  can  sing  and  paint,  and  play  on  the  pianner,  and  io 
your  own  particular  circle  you  are  some  pumpkins. 

Flo  Some  pumpkins,  first  I  am  Email  potatoes,  and  now  I'm  some 
pumpkins. 

A.m  But  she,  she  can  milk  cows,  set  up  the  butter,  make  cheese, 
and,  dam  me,  if  them  ain't  what  I  call  raal  downright  feminlna 
accomplishments. 
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Fh  T  do  beliov-e  y(>^i  are  right  cousin,  so  Mary  do  allow  me  to  cod 
E-ralTiliito  vuii  uiion  not  buing  buiall  potatoes 

^  Z;    ^\^^ll,  /.nustlook  to  n.y  dairy  or  a     my  last  -c«k  «  m.lk 
willl-^spoiKd.     Goodbye,  Florence,  dear,     ^-i  bg  Mn  Ir.  m.h 

"'.."rivS^^'S^I/oar.!     Good  morning,  nui  lU  call  again 
/7o     Well,  cousin,  w'.ixt  do  you  think  ot  her? 
Axa     Ain't  she  a  regular  .snorter  ? 

^dt     Wd  ''perhaps  1  should  make  myself  more  intdligable,  if  1 
wdd   asquee'lel-,  and  to  think  I'm  keepiu'  that  cv.ulHsting  angel  of  a 
K,d  out  of  her  fortune  all  along  of  this  bit  ot  pai-er  here. 
^  Flo  What  is  that  ?  L^<'/*^' F'P«-  A'""  P"'^"^' 

.l.sa  01,1  Mark  Trenchard's  will.  ,     ,     ,      ,•.„<>  f,>rt„n« 

Fin  Dont  show  it  to  mc.  I  -lon't  want  to  look  at  it,  the  ft  itune 
Bhould  have  come  to  Mary,  she  is  the  only  relation  in   he  <l"-ect  line^ 

Asa    Say.  cotisin,  yo.ive  not  told  her  that  darned  property  was 

^"Vlo  Do'vou  think 'l  had  the  heart  to  tell  her  of  her  misfortune  ? 
^^a  Wai,  darn  me.  if  you  didn't  show  your  S^^^^^  ^^^y 

^'^iio  Well,  what  are  you  doing,  showing  your  good  sense? 

iTo    ?av,'cc;uSa,'r|iess  I've  got  you  on  a  string  now,  as  I  heard 

'""r^  W;d'":;Syou  have,  didn't  I  see  you  casting  sheep's  eye« 
at 'that  sailo^  man  this  morning?  Ah,  1  reckon  I've  got  you  on  a 
string  now.     Say,  has  he  got  that  ship  yet .'  „^,«i,.,«io7! 

7.7"  No  he  hasn't,  thou-h  I've  used  all  my  powers _ of  pcrsuasiOE 
with  that'Lord  Dundreary,  and  his  father  has  so  much  influence  with 
the  iidnriralty. 

■isa  Wal,  didn't  he  drop  like  a  smoked  possum. 

Fh   There  you  go,  more  American.     No,  he  said  he  was  very  sorry, 

'"i!"7S!S'U  out.]     Oh,  he  did,  did  he?  Wal,  I  guess  he'll  do 

^^'iltshalJ  b'e  mlsid  at  the  archery  grounds.  W  ill  you  take  me  back » 
Asa  Like  a  streak  of  lightning.     [Ofers  arm  raid  Uikes  her  to  dairy. 
Fix,  That's  not  the  way.  ,  ,     ,  .    j  ■ 

A.^a  No,  of  course  not.  [Takes  her  round  stage  back  to  d^ary. 

Flo  Well,  but  wliere  are  you  going  now  > 
Am  I  was  just  g.;ing  round.    I  say,  •ousin,  don  t  you  think  yon 

could  lind  your  way  back  alone. 

/<7y  Why,  what  do '/o«  ^^'^"t  to  do?  •    n-    j     „^ 

■Ua  Wal   I  inst  wanted  to  see  how  they  make  cheese  is  this  darned 
.uw       .11,  i  J  [Fnis  into  dairy. 

"^'nJllMughinn.]  And  they  calMhat  man  a  savage;  well,  1  cnl, 
wi:~h  wo  had  a  few  more  such  savages  in  l-.ngland. 

Ihtn  1  Without,  u   2  1:.]  This  way,  lovely  sulicrer. 

F'c  Ah.  here's  Dundreary. 

DnNPRKAnv  'Titers  wM  GrouoiNA.  plnces  her  m  nutic  chav.  % 
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Dun  There,  repothe  yourself. 

Geo  Thank  you,  my  lord;  you  are  so  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  M 
delicate. 

Flo  Yes,  you  look  delicate,  dear;  how  is  she  this  morning  any 
better  ? 

Dun  When  she  recovers,  she'll  be  better 

Flo  I'm  afraid  you  don't  take  good  care  of  her,  you  are  so  rough 

Dun  Nt,  I'm  not  wruff,  either.  [Sings. 

I'm  gentle  and  I'm  kind, 
I'm I  forget  the  rest. 

Flo  Well,  good  morning,  dear — do  take  care  of  her — good  day, 
Enindreary.  [Exit  throuijh  gate. 

Dun  Now,  let  me  administer  to  your  wants.  How  would  you  like 
a  roast  chestnut. 

Geo  No,  my  lord,  I'm  too  delicate. 

Dun  Well,  then,  a  peanut;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nourishment 
in  peanuts. 

Geo  No,  thank  you. 

Dun  Then  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Geo  If  you  please,  ask  the  dairy  maid  to  let  me  have  a  seat  in  the 
dairy.     I  am  afraid  of  the  draft,  iiere. 

Dun  Oh  !  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  draft,  do  you  ?  Well,  you'ro 
not  the  only  one  that  wants  to  escape  the  draft.  Is  that  the  dairy  on 
top  of  that  stick  ?  iPoints  to  pigeon  house. 

Geo  No,  my  lord,  that's  the  pig^eon  house. 

Dun  What  do  they  keep  in  pigeon  liouses  ?  Oh  !  pigeons,  to  be 
sure;  they  couldn't  keep  donkeys  up  there,  could  they  1'  That's  the 
dairy,  I  suppothe  ? 

Geo  Yes,  my  lord. 

Dun  What  do  they  keep  in  dairies  ? 

Geo  Eggs,  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

Dun  What's  the  name  of  that  animal  with  a  head  on  it  ?  No,  I 
don't  mean  that,  all  animals  have  heads.  I  mean  those  animals 
with  something  growing  out  of  their  heads. 

Gdo  A  cow  ? 

Dun  A  cow  growing  out  of  his  head  ? 

(leo  No,  no,  horns. 

Dun  A  cow  !  well,  that  accounts  for  the  milk  and  butter  ;  but  I 
don't  see  the  eggs  ;  cows  don't  give  eggs  ;  then  the'-e's  the  cheese — 
do  you  like  cheese? 

Geo  No,  my  lord. 

Dun  Does  your  b.cthcr  like  cheese  ? 

Geo  I  liave  no  brother.     I'm  so  delicate. 

Dun  She's  so  delicate,  she  hasn  t  got  a  brother.  Well,  if  you  haa 
a  brother  do  you  think  he'd  like  cheese  ? 

Gen  I  don't  know  ;  do  please  t.-U^e  me  to  the  dairy. 

Dun  Well,  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  you  a  broiled  s;udiue. 

[Exit  into  dairy. 

G'o  [Jumps  vp.]  Oh!  I'm  so  glad  he's  gone.  lam  so  dreadful 
hungry.  I  should  like  a  plate  of  corn  beef  and  cabbage,  eggs  and 
haofjn    OT  a.  dice  of  cold  ham  and  pickles. 
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l>un  lOutjiide.]  Tliiink  you,  thank  you. 

Om  [IiUHmn(;  liucli  lo  sent.]  IIoic  he  comes.     Oh  I  I  am  bo  delicate. 

Enter  Dundreary. 

Dun  I  hog  you  ])arcli)n,  Miss  Gcorgina,  but  I  find  upon  enquirj 
tliat  cows  don't  fjive  sardines.  lUit  I've  arranged  it  with  the  dairy 
maid  so  that  you  can  have  a  scat  l>y  the  window  that  overlooks  the 
cow  house  an(l  tiic  pig  sty,  and  nil  the  pretty  things. 

(Jeo  I'm  afraid  I'm  very  troublesome. 

Dun  Yes,  you're  very  troublesome,  you  are.  No,  I  me;m  you're  a 
ovely  sutl'erer,  that's  the  idea.  ['r/iey  i/o  up  to  c<Al(i(je  door. 

Enter  Asa,  running  c^-ainst  Dundueaut. 

Dun  There's  that  damned  rhinoceros  again. 

[Exit  into  cottage,  icilh  Gkorgina. 

Asa  There  goes  that  benighted  aristocrat  and  that  little  toad  of  a 
sick  gal.  [Looks  off-]  There  he's  a  settling  her  in  a  chair  and  coverl/.g 
her  all  over  with  shawls.  Ah  !  it's  a  caution,  how  these  women  ao 
fii  our  flint  for  us.  Here  becomes.  [Takes  out  bolile.]  Ilow  are  you 
hair  dye.  [Goes  belaud  diii  j. 

Enter  Dundreary. 

Dun  That  lovely  Georgina  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  beautiful  piece 
of  poetry.  Let  me  see  how  it  goes.  The  rose  is  red,  the  violet's 
blue.  [Asa  lips  his  hat  over  hit  ei/cs. 

Duv  [Repeats.] 

Asa  [Repeals  business.] 

Dun  [Comes  doiin,  fakes  off  hat,  looking  in  it.]  There  must  b'  some- 
thing alive  in  that  hat.  [0"es  i/p,  and  commences  agai?i  ]  The  rose  is 
red,  the  violet's  blue,  sugar  is  sweet,  and  so  is  somebody,  and  so  if 
Bomebody  else. 

ksA puts  yoke  on  Dundreary's  s/i«/Wers  gently.     Dundueahy  comes  doum 
Kith  pails. 

Dun  I  wonder  what  the  devil  that  is  ?  [Loivers  one,  then  the  other, 
they  trip  him  "/).]  Oh,  I  see,  somebody  has  been  fishing  and  caught  a 
pail.  [Goes  hopjnng  itp  stage,  Suimhling  over  against  spinning  iciieel.  Lookt 
at  yum  on  stick.  \  Why,  what  a  little  old  man.  [Sees  Asa.]  Say,  Mr. 
Exile,  what  the  devil  is  this? 

Asa  TT)at  is  a  steam  engine,  and  will  bust  in  about  a  minute. 

Dun  Well.  I  haven  t  a  minute  to  spare,  so  I'll  not  wait  till  It 
busts.  [Grosses  to  r.,  knocks  against  private  Ijox,  r.  u.,  apologue* 

Asa  Say,  whiskers.  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 

Di/n  [Attempts  to  snee:e.]  N"'"  I've  got  it. 

Asa  ^^'aI,  but  say.      *  [Dundreary's  sneeziruf  but. 

Asa  [Takes  hi.t  hand.]  How  are  you.  [Squee~eifL 

Dun  Tliere,  you've  spoiled  it. 

Asa  Spoiled  what? 

Dun  Spoiled  what !  why  a  magnificent  sneeze. 

An  Oh  !    wafi  that  what  you  was  trying  to  get  thro"  gh  you  t 

JDtm  Get  throueh  me;  he's  mad. 
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Asa  Wal,  now,  the  naked  truth  ]s— [Leans  arm  on  UrNDKEART'fi 
thouUler.  JJiix.  hi/  Dukdefary.]  Oh,  come,  now,  don't  he  putting  on 
aire.     Say,  do  you  know  Lieut.  Vernon? 

Dun  Sligiitly. 

Asa  Wal,  what  do  you  think  of  him,  on  an  average? 

Dun  Think  of  a  man  on  an  average  ? 

Asa  Wal,  I  tliinU  lie's  a  real  hoss,  and  he  wants  a  ship. 

Dun  Well,  if  he's  a  real  hoss,  he  must  want  a  carriage. 

Asa  Darn  me,  if  that  ain't  good. 

Dun  That's  good. 

Asa  Tes,  that  is  good. 

Dun  Very  good. 

Asa  Very  good,  indeed,  for  you. 

Dun  Now  I've  got  it.  [Trits  to  sneeze. 

Asa  Wal,  now,  I  gay.  [Dundreary  trying  to  sneeze. 

Asa  W  hat,  are  you  at  that  again  ? 

OtJNBREARY  business.     Asa  Idles  Ids  finger.     Dundreary  goes  up,  stumhlet 
against  chair  and  comes  down  again. 

Dun  I've  got  the  influenza. 

Asa  Got  the  what  ? 

Dun  He  says  I've  got  a  wart.     I've  got  the  influenza. 

Asa  That's  it   exactly.  I  want  your  influence,  sir,  to  get  that  ship 

iJun  That's  good. 

A\a  Yes,  that's  good,  ain't  it. 

Dun  Very  good . 

Asa  Yes,  darn  me,  if  that  aint  good. 

Dun  For  you.     Ha  !   ha  !     One  on  that  Yankee. 

Asa  Well  done,  Britisher.     Wal,  now,  about  that  ship? 

Dun  I  want  all  my  influence,  sir,  for  my  own  w — w— welatioM. 

[Stammering. 

Asa  Oh  !  you  want  it  for  your  own  w — w — welations.    [Mimidng. 

Dun  I  sav,  sir.  [Asa  pretends  deafness.     This  bus.  is  ad.  lib. 

Asa  Eh  ?' 

Dun  He's  hard  of  hearing,  and  thinks  he's  in  a  balloon.     Mlstet. 

Asa  Eh? 

Dun  He  thinks  he  can  hear  with  his  nose.     I  say — 

Asa  Eh? 
UxJMDUEARY  lums  Asa's  nose  around  with  his  thumb.     Asa  puts  his  twt 
/uinds  up  to  Dundreary's. 

Dun  Now  he  thinks  he's  a  musical  instrument.     I  say — 

Asa  What'i- 

Dun  You  stutter.     I'll  give  you  a  k — k — k — 

Asa  Ko  you  won't  give  me  a  kick. 

Dun  I'll  give  you  a  c — c — card  to  a  doctor  and  he'll  c  -o — o — 

Asa  No  he  won  'I  kick  me,  either. 

Dun  He's  iJiiitic.     I  don't  mean  that,  he'll  cuxe  you. 

Aia  Same  one  that  cured  you  ? 

Dun  The  same. 

Asa  Wal,  if  you're  cured  1  want  to  stay  &\ck  He  must  bet 
nsjijLtT  Stuart  nxan. 
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Lhtn  A  very  clever  man.  he  is. 

Ami  Will,   tlarn    me,    if  there  ain't   a  physiological  change  taking 
place.      Yonr  whiskers  at  this  inument — 

Dun  My  whiskers  1 

Aia  Yes,  ai)out  the  ends  they're  as  hlack   as  a   niRRcrs  in   hilling 
time,  and  near  the  roots  they're  all  speckled  and  streaked. 

Dun   [Horror  ulntck '\   My  whislvcrs  s|)eekli!d  and  streaked  ? 

Asa  [Slwwwq  liotlle.]  Now,  this  is  a  wonderful  invention. 

Dim  My  hair  dye.     My  dear  sir. 

Asa  [Squeezin(j  Ids  hatxl.]   How  are  you  ? 

Dtin  Dear  Mr.  Trenchard. 
FuLh  arm  on  shoulder.     Asa  rq>eiits  Dundrkauy  bmiiiess,  putting  on  eye 
ylass,  hopping  round  stage  and  slrvking  irhiakers. 

Dun  He's  mad,  he  s  deaf,  he  squints,  st.nmmers  and  he's  a  hopper. 

Asa  Now,  look  here,  you  get  the  Lieut,  a  ship  and  I'll   give  you 
the  bottle.    It's  a  fine  swap. 

Dun  What  the  devil  is  a  swap  ? 

Asn  Well,  you  give  me  the  ship,  and  I'll  give  you  the  bottle  to  boot 

Dun  What  do  1  want  of  your  Ijoots  ?  I  haven't  got  ashi|)al)0ut  nie. 

Asa  You'd    better   make  haste  or  your    whiskers  will    be  changed 
again.     They'll  be  a  pea  green  in  about  a  minute. 

Dun  {Crosses  to  Ij.]   Pea  green  !  [Erils  husiili/  into  house. 

Asa  1  guess  I've  got  a  ring  in  his  nose  now.  1  wonder  how  that 
sick  gd  is  getting  along.  \Val,  darn  nie.  if  the  dying  swallow  ain't 
pitching  into  ham  and  eggs  and  home-made  bread,  wal,  she's  a  walk- 
ing into  the  fodder  like  a  farmer  arter  a  day's  work  rail  splitting. 
I'll  just  give  her  a  start.  How  de  do,  Miss,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  return  of  your  appetite.  [Geougixa  sctcanis.]  Guess  I've  got 
a  ring  in  her  pretty  nose  now.  [Looks  off,  R.]  Hello  !  here  comes  the 
dickers  and  shooters,  it's  about  time  I  took  my  medicine.  1  reckon 
Enter,  from  R.  2.  E.,  SiE  E.,  Mks.  M.,  Florence.  'V'krno.v,  Augusta,  Dk 

B0OT.S,   WlCKIuNS,  COTLE,     SuARrK,    Bl.S.NY,    SkILLET,    I'UDOICO.VtBK,    IWO 

servants  in  Uv  ry.  carrying  tray  and  glasses,  a  icine  baskel  containing  Jour 

bot.ths  to  represent  champagne,  knife  to  cut  strings,  s  me  power/ ul  acid  in  ont 

bottle/or  Asa — pop  stire. 

Sir  P:  Now  to  distribute  the  prizes,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
winner  of  the  golden  arrow. 

Flo  Anil  there  stands  the  hero  of  the  day.     Come,  kneel  down. 

Asa  Must  I  Kneel  down  ? 

Flo  1  am  going  to  crown  you  Capt.  of  the  Archers  of  Trenchard  Manor. 

Asa  [Aside  to  Florekce.]  I've  got  the  ship 

Flo  No ;  have  you  ? 

Sir  E  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,   take  from  me.   [Takes glaisti, 
Starts  on  seeing  men  in  livei-y.]   Who  are  these  strange  faces? 

Coylt  [in  his  etir.]  Bailills,  Sir  Edward. 

Sir  E  Bailiflfs  1   Florence,  I  am  lost. 
[Florence  .w^yorte  her  faiher.     At  the  same  moment  Uuxdreart  tntTS  iviih 

letter  and  money.     G  Kono  in  a  appears  ai  dairy  door  as   1)vsdi{k\bx  ccmet 

down,  L.     A>iA  cuts  siring  of  Ootlle,  cork  liUa  Dundreary,     (ieneral  10m- 

moUon  at  drop  descends. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I— Dairy  tet  as  be/ore  in  Ad  2d,  Scene  Z. 

Lnk  ditcovered  on  bench,   n.  0.,  whittling  stick.     Mart  busy  with  miik pant 

m  dairy. 

Asa  Miss  Mary,  I  wish  you'd  leave  off  those  everlasting  dairy  fix< 
Ings,  and  come  and  talie  a  hand  of  chat  along  with  me. 

Mary  What,  and  leave  my  work  ?  Why,  when  you  first  cama 
here,  you  thought  I  could  not  be  too  industrious. 

Asa  Well,  I  think  so  yet,  Miss  Mary,  but  I've  got  a  heap  to  say  to 
you,  and  I  never  can  talk  while  you're  moving  about  so  spry  among 
them  pans,  pails  and  cheeses.  First  you  raise  one  hand  aiid  then 
the  other,  and  well,  it  takes  the  gumption  right  out  of  me. 

Mary  [Briiiys  sewinp  down.]  Well,  then,  I'll  sit  here — [sits  on  bench 
unth  Asa.  vis-a-vis,]  Well  now,  will  that  do? 

Asa  Well,  no.  Miss  Mary,  that  won't  do,  neither;  them  eyes  of 
yourn  takes  my  breath  away. 

Mary  VViiat  will  I  do,  then  ? 

Asa^WeU,  I  don't  know,  Miss  Mary,  but,  darn  me,  if  you  could  do 
anything  that  wasn't  so  tarnal  neat  and  handsome,  that  a  fellow 
would  want  you  to  keep  en  doing  nothing  else  all  the  time. 

Mary  Well,  then,  I'll  go  away.  \Rises. 

Asa  [Stopping  her.]  No,  don't  do  that.  Miss  Mary,  for  then  I'll  be  left 
In  total  darkness.  [She  sits.]  Somehow  I  feel  kinder  lost,  if  I  haven't 
got  you  to  talk  to.  Now  that  I've  got  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  all  them  big  folks,  found  out  the  length  of  every  lady's  foot, 
and  the  soft  spot  on  everybody's  head,  they  can't  teach  me  nothing; 
but  here,  [ivhitlling.]  here  I  come  to  school. 

Mary  "Then  throw  away  that  stick,  and  put  away  your  knife,  like 
a  good  boy.  [Tlicnvs  away  stick  up  stage.]  I  must  cure  you  of  that 
dreadful  trick  of  whittling. 

Asa  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  it  helps  me  to  keep  my  eyes  ofl 
you,  Miss  Mary. 

Mary  But  you  needn't  keep  your  eyes  off  me. 

Asa  I' m  afraid  I  must,  my  eyes  are  awful  tale-tellers,  and  they  might 
be  saying  something  you  wouldn't  like  to  hear,  and  that  might  make 
you  mad,  and  then  you'd  shut  up  school,  and  send  me  home  feel- 
in?:  about  as  small  as  a  tadpole  with  his  tail  bobbed  off. 

Mary  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  don't  think  I  will  listen  to  any  tales  that 
your  eyes  may  tell  unless  they  're  tales  I  like  and  ought  to  hear. 

Asa  If  I  thought  they'd  tell  any  others.  Miss  Mary.  I  pluck  them 
right  out  and  throw  them  in  the  first  turnip  patch  I  came  to. 

Mary  And  now  tell  me  more  about  3'our  home  in  America  Dt 
you  know  I've  listened  to  your  stories  until  I'm  half  a  backw<M»^ 
man,  wife  already. 

Abo  [Aside.]  Wouldn't  I  like  to  make  her  a  whole  one. 
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Mart/  Yea,  I  can  shnt  my  eyes  and  almost  fancy  I  see  your  home 
hi  the  backwoods.  Tliere  are  your  two  sisters  ruuuiug  about  ia 
their  sunbouuets. 

Am  Dcbby  and  Nab?    Yes! 

Marii  'Ihcu  I  can  see  the  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney,  then 
men  and  boys  working  in  the  delds. 

Asa  Yes. 

Mary  Tlie  girls  milking  the  cows,  and  everybody  so  busy. 

^Isrt  Yes. 

Mary  And  then  at  night,  home  come  your  four  big  brothers  from 
the  hunt  ladeu  with  game,  tired  and  foot  sore,  and  covered  with 
snow. 

Asa  That's  so. 

Mary  Then  how  we  lasses  bustle  about  to  prepare  supper.  The  fire 
blazes  ou  the  hearth,  while  your  good  old  mother  cooks  the  slap- 
jack. 

Asa  {Getting  very  excited.]  Yes. 

Mary  And  then  after  supper  the  lads  and  lasses  go  to  a  corn  husk- 
ing. The  demijohn  of  old  peach  brandy  is  brought  out  and  every 
thing  is  so  nice. 

Asa  I  shall  faint  in  about  five  minutes,  Miss  Mary  you're  a  darned 
sight  to  good  for  this  country.     You  ought  to  make  tracks. 

Mary  Make  what  ? 

Asa  Make  tracks,  pack  up,  and  emigrate  to  the  roaring  old  state 
of  Vermont,  and  live  'long  with  mother.  She'd  make  you  so  com- 
fortable, and  there  would  be  sister  Debby  and  Nab,  and  well,  I  reckon 
I'd  be  there,  too. 

Mury  Oh  !  I'm  afraid  if  I  were  there  your  mother  would  find  the 
poor  English  girl  a  sad  incumbrance. 

Am  Oh,  she  ain't  proud,  not  a  mite,  besides  they've  all  seen 
Britishers  afure. 

Mary  I  suppose  you  allude  to  ray  cousin,  Edward  Treuchard  ? 

Asa  Well,  he  wan't  the  only  one,  there  was  the  old  Squire,  Mark 
Trenchard. 

Mary  [Starting  Aside.]  My  grandfather  ! 

Asa  Oh  !  ho  was  a  fine  old  boss,  as  game  as  a  bison  bull,  and  as  gray 
as  a  coon  in  the  fall ;  you  see  he  was  kinder  mad  with  his  folks 
here,  so  he  came  over  to  America  to  look  after  the  original  branch 
of  the  family,  that's  our  branch.  We're  older  than  the  Trenchaid's 
on  this  side  of  the  water.     Yes,  we've  got  the  start  of  the  heap. 

3Liry  Tell  me,  Mr.  Trenchard,  did  he  never  receive  any  letters  from 
his  daughter  ? 

Asa  Oh  yes,  lots  of  them,  but  the  old  cuss  never  read  them,  though, 
he  chucked  them  in  the  fire  as  soon  as  he  made  out  who  they 
come  from. 

Mary  [Aside]  My  poor  mother. 

Asa.  You  see,  as  nigh  as  we  could  reckon  it  up,  she  had  gone  and 
got  married  a?ain  his  will,  and  that  made  him  mad,  and  well,  he 
was  a  queer  kind  of  a  rusty  fusty  old  coon,  and  it  appeared  that  h« 
jot  older,  and  rustier,  and  fustier,  and  fustier  and   coonier  every 
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fall,  you  see  It  always  took  him  in  the  fall,  it  was  too  t/v^*  for  hinv 
He  got  took  doTTU  with  the  ague,  he  was  so  bad  the  doctors  Rav« 
him  up,  and  mciher  she  went  for  a  minister,  and  whiij  she  was  gone 
the  old  man  callw?  me  in  his  room,  '  come  in,  Kv,,  boy,'  says  he 
and  his  voice  rang  loud  and  clear  as  a  ball,  '  come  in,'  says  he  Well 
I  corned  in  ;  ;sit  do^ .n, '  says  he  ;  well,  I  sot  down.  Yoi.  see  I  was  always 
a/avonte  with  the  old  man.  '  Asa,  my  boy,'  sayf.he,  takin'  agreat 
piece  of  paper,  'when  I  die,  this  sheet  of  paper,  makes  you  hei- 
to  all  my  property  in  England'.  Well,  you  can  .^Iculate  I  pricked 
up  my  ears  about  t.^at  time,  bime-by  the  minister  came,  and  I  left 
the  room,  and  I  do  believe  he  had  a  three  day's  fi-ht  with  the 
devil  for  that  old  man's. soul,  but  he  got  the  upper  hand  of  satan 
at  last,  and  when  the  minister  had  gone  the  old  man  called  me  into 
his  room  again.  Ihe  old  Squire  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  his  face 
as  pale  as  the  sheet  that  covered  him,  his  silken  hair  flowing  in  sil  verv 
locks  from  under  his  red  cap,  and  the  tears  rolling  from  his  large  blue 
eyes  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  like  two  mill  streams  Will 
vou  excuse  ray  lighting  a  cigar  ?  For  the  story  is  a  long,  awful  raove- 
Ing,  and  I  don  t  think  I  could  get  on  without  a  smoke.  \StTikei 
match.]  Wal,  says  he  to  me,  and  his  voice  was  not  as 
loud  as  It  was  afore— it  was  like  the  whisper  of  <,he  wind 
ma  pine    forest,  low  and  awful.    'Asa,  boy,' said  he    '  I  leel    that 

i/^/'u^f"^'''-,,'''''''^"''''^"  "^y  *'^^'"*  against  my  owr,  tlesh  and 
blood,  but  I  will  not  wrong  the  last  that  is  left  of  thrm  ;  give  me 
the  light,'  says  he.  Wal  I  gave  him  the  caudle  that  stood  by  his  bed- 
Bide,  and  he  took  the  sheet  of  paper  I  was  telling  you,  of  just  as  I 
might  take  this.  [Takes  will  from  pocket]  And  he  twi&ted  it  up  as  I 
might  this,  [Lights  will,]  and  he  lights  it  just  thij  way,  and  ha 
watched  it  burn  slowly  and  slowly  away.  Then,  sayb  he,  'Asa  boy 
that  act  disinherits  you,  but  it  leaves  all  my  prof«irty  to  one  who 
has  a  better  right  to  it.  My  own  daughters  da/ ling  child,  Mar 
Meredith,  and  then  he  smiled,  sank  back  upon  liis  pillow  drew  » 
long  sigh  as  if  he  felt  reUeved,  and  that  was  the  last  of  poor  ol- 
Mark  Trenchard. 

Manj     Poor  Grandfather.  [Burm  her  face  and  sob.. 

Asa.  [After  bm^  Wal,  I  guess  I'd  better  leave  her  alone.  [Seer 
half  burned  will]  There  hes  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  there's  a 
cent     Asa,  boy,  you're  a  hoss.  [Sioj-ts  off,  r.  1  c. 

Mary  Tome,  all  to  me.  Oh,  Mr.  Trenchard,  how  we  have  ah 
wronged  poor  grandfather.  What  -one?  He  felt  after  such  tidings, 
he  telt  I  should  be  left  alone— who  would  suspect  there  was  such  de 
icacy  under  that  rough  husk,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  the  start 
Img  uews— his  hen  ess- 1,  the  penniless  orphan  of  an  hour  ago  no 
longer  penniless,  but,  alas,  an  orphan  still,  [Enter  Florence.]  with 
none  to  share  ojy  wealth   uone  to  love  me. 

Flo  [nrowing  arms  around  Mary's  neck.]  What  treason  is  this, 
Mary,  no  one  to- love  you,  eh,  what's  the  matter  ?  You  vebteu  weep^ 
mg,  and  I  met  that  American  Savage  coming  from  here  he  has  noi 
been  rude  to  you  ? 
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Mary  Oh  no.  he's  gentlest  of  human  beings,  but  he  has  jtist  told 
me  news  that  has  uioveJ  me  strangely. 

Flo    Wluit  is  it,  love? 

Mary  That  all  gran'lfather's  property  is  mine,  mine,  Florence,  do 
rou   understand  / 

Flo     What!  he  has  popped,  has  he  /     1  thought  he  would. 

Mary     Who  do  you  mean  ? 

Flo     Who  ?     Asa  'lYenchard,  to  he  sure. 

Mari,     As;i  Trenchard,  why,  what  put  tiivt  in  your  head. 

Flo  Why  how  c;iri  Ma'k  Trenchard's  property  be  yours,  un- 
less you  marry  tlie  legatee. 

Mary    The  legatee?     Who? 

Flo    Why,  you  Un&  w  Mark  Trench'rd  left  everything  to  Asa. 

Mary     No,  no,  you  have  been  misinformed. 

Flo  Nonsence,  he  showed  it  to  me,  not  an  hour  ago  on  a  hall 
<heet  of  rough  paper  just  like  this.  \_Sees  ivill.'\  Like  this.  [^Pkkaii 
*p.]     Why,  this  is  part  of  it,  I  believe. 

Mary    That's  the  paper  he  lighted  his  cigar  with 

Flo  Then  he  lighted  his  cigar  with  80,0UU  pounds.  Here  is  old 
Mark  Trenchard's  signature, 

Mary     Yes,  I  recognize  t'he  hand. 

Flo  And  here  are  the  words  "  Asa  Trenchard,  in  considera- 
tion of  sole  heir" — etc. — etc. —  etc. 

Mary    Oh.  i'lorence,  what  does  this  mean? 

Flo  It  means  that  he  is  a  true  hero,  and  he  loves  you,  you 
dttle  rogue.  [Embraces  her. 

Miry    Generous  man.  [ZTjf/es/acg  m  Florence's  iosoTi. 

Flo    Oh,  won't  I  convict  him,  now.     I'll  find  him  at  once. 

Runs  off,  R.  3  E. ,  Mary  after  her  calling  Florence  ! !  !  Florence  !  !  I 
fu  scene  closes. 


SCENE  2.—CIiamler  as  be/ore. 
Enter  Mrs.  Montchessington,  and  Adgsta,  t.  1  e. 

Mrs.  M  Yes,  my  child,  while  Mr.  De  Boots  and  Mr.  Trenchard 
are  both  here,  you  tnust  a.sk  yourself  seriously,  as  to  the  state  of 
your  affections,  remember,  your  happiness  for  life  will  depend  on  the 
the  choice  you  make. 

Aug  What  would  you  advise,  mamma.  You  know  I  am  always 
advised  by  you. 

Mrs  M.  Dear,  obedient  child.  De  Boots  has  excellent  expecta- 
tions, but  then  they  are  only  expectations  after  all .  This  American 
is  rich,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  a  well  regulated  affection  ought  to 
to  incline  to  Asa  Trenchard. 

Aug    Very  well,  mamma. 

Mrs  M  At  the  same  time,  you  must  be  cautious,  or  in  grasping  at 
Asa  Trenchard's  solid  good  qualities,  you  may  miss  them,  and  De 
Boots  expectations  into  the  bargain 
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Auif  Oh,  I  will  take  care  not  to  give  up  my  holi  on  poor  Dt 
Boots  'till  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  Ameiicau. 

Mrs  M  That's  my  ovva  girl.  [Enter  Asa.  l.]  Ah,  Mr.  Trenchard, 
we  were  just  talking  of  your  archery  powers. 

Asa  Wal,  I  guess  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows  is  just  about 
like  most  things  in  life,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  keep  the  sun  oat  of 
your  eyes,  look  straight — pull  strong — calculate  the  distance,  and 
you're  sure  to  hit  the  mark  in  most  things  as  well  as  shooting. 

Awj  But  not  in  England,  Mr.  Trenchard.  There  are  disin- 
terested hearts  that  only  ask  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  they 
despise  that  gold,  which  others  set  such  store  by. 

Asa    Wal,  I  suppose  there  are,  Miss  Gusty. 

Au(i    All  I  crave  is  affection. 

Asa  [Crosses  to o.'\  Do  you,  now?  I  wish  I  could  make  sure  of 
that,  for  I've  been  cruelly  disappointed  in  that  particular. 

Mrs  M  Yes,  bat  we  are  old  friends,  Mr.  Trenchard,  and  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  us. 

Asa    Oh,  I  ain't  afraid  of  you — both  on  you  together. 

Mrs  M  People  sometimes  look  a  great  way  off,  for  that  which  is 
near  at  hand.  [Glancing  at  Augusta  and  Asa  alternatively. 

Asa  You  don't  mean,  Miss  Gusta.  [Augusta  casts  slieeps  eyes  at  him.'] 
Now,  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way.  I  can't  stan  i  t  if  you 
do,  I'll  bust. 

Mrs  M  OIl,  if  you  only  knew  how  refreshing  this  ingenuousnesa 
of  yours  is  to  an  old  woman  of  the  world  like  me. 

Asa    Be  yon  an  old  woman  of  the  world  ? 

Mrs  M    Yes,  sir. 

Aug    Oh,  yes. 

Asa  Well,  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least.  [Aside.]  This  gal  and 
the  old  woman  are  trying  to  get  me  on  a  string.  [Aloud.]  Wal, 
then,if  a  rough  spun  fellow  like  me  was  to  come  forward  as  a  suitor 
for  your  daughter's  hand,  you  wouldn't  treat  me  as  some  folks  do, 
when  they  find  out  I  wasn't  heir  to  the  fortune. 

Mrs  M    Not  heir  to  the  fortune,  Mr.  lYenchard? 

Asa    Oh,  no. 

Aug    What,  no  fortune  ? 

Asa  Nary  red,  it  all  comes  to  thelx  barkin  up  the  wrong  tree 
abovjt  the  old  man's  property. 

Mrs  M    Which  he  left  to  you. 

Asa    Oh,  no. 

Aug    Not  to  you  ? 

Asa  No,  which  he  meant  to  leave  to  me.  but  he  thought  better 
on  it,  and  left  it  to  his  granddaughter  Miss  ]\Iary  Meredith. 

Mrs  M    Miss  Mary  Meredith  !     Oh,  I'm  delighted 

Aug    Delighted  ? 

Asa  Yes,  you  both  loo^k  tickled  to  death.  Now,  some  gals,  and 
mothers  would  go  away  from  a  fellow  when  they  found  tiiat  out,  but 
you  don't  valley  fortune.  Miss  Gusty? 

Mrs  M    [Aside,  crosses  to  Aug.]     My  love,  you  had  better  go 

Aia     You  crave  affection,  you  do.     Now  I've  no  fortuue,  but  I'do 
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biling  over  with  affections,  which  I'm  ready  to  poui  out  all  ove  yon 
like  apple  sass,  over  roast  pork. 

Mrs  M  Mr.  Treuchanl,  you  will  please  recollect  you  are  adi  /eas- 
ing my  (laughter,  and  in  my  presence. 

Am  Yes  I'm  offering  her  my  heart  and  band  just  as  she  ••.anta 
them,  with  nothing  in  'em. 

J/ra  M    Augusta,  dear,  to  your  room. 

Auj     Yes,  ma,  the  nasty  beast.  [Ezd,  r. 

Mis  M  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Trenchard,  you  are  not  used  to  tlic  man- 
ners of  good  society,  and  that,  alone,  will  excuse  the  impertiatnce 
of  which  you  have  been  guilty. 

Am  Don't  know  the  manners  of  good  society,  eh  ?  Well,  I  guess 
I  know  enough  to  turn  you  inside  out,  old  gal — you  sockdologizing 
old  man-trap.  Wal,  now,  when  I  think  what  I've  thrown  away  in 
hard  cash  to-day  I'm  apt  to  call  myself  some  awful  hard  names, 
400,(100  dollars  is  a  big  pile  for  a  man  to  light  his  cigar  with.  If 
that  gal  had  only  given  me  herself  in  exchange,  it  would'nt  have 
been  a  bad  bargain.  But  I  dare  no  more  ask  that  gal  to  be  my  wife, 
than  I  dare  ask  Queen  Victoria  to  dance  a  Cape  Cod  reel. 

Enter  Flokence,    l.1  e. 

Flo    What  do  you  mean  by  doing  all  these  dreadful  things  ? 

Asa     Which  things. 

Mo    Come  here.  sir.  [Ue  does  so. 

Asa     What's  the  matter  ? 

llo     Do  you  know  this  piece  of  paper?  [Shomiiy  burnt  pnper. 

Asa  Well,  I  think  I  have  seen  it  before.  [Aside]  Its  old  Blarb 
Frenchard's  will  that  I  left  half  burned  up  like  a  landhead,  that  1 
am. 

Mo  And  you're  determined  to  give  up  thia  fortune  to  Mary 
Meredith. 

Asa     Well,  I  couldn't  help  it  if  I  tried. 

Flo    Oh.  don't  say  that. 

Asa  I  did't  mean  to  do  it  when  I  first  came  here — hadn't  the  lea^-l 
Idea  in  the  world  of  it,  but  when  I  saw  that  everlasting  angel  of  a 
gal  movin  around  among  thom  doing  fixins  like  a  suubeam  in  a 
shady  place  ;  and  when  I  pictured  her  without  a  dollar  in  the  world 
—  I— well  my  old  Adam  riz  right  up,  and  I  said,  "Asa  do  it" — and  I 
did  it. 

Flo  Well.  I  don't  know  who  your  old  Adam  may  be,  but  who- 
ever it  is.  he's  a  very  honest  man  to  consult  you  to  do  so  good  an 
action.  But  how  dare  you  do  such  an  outrageous  thing  ?  you  impa- 
deut — you  unceremonious,  oh  I  you  unselfi»h  rAan  !  you  !  you,  youl 
[Sinoihcrs  him  with  kisses,  and  runs  off,  r.  1  e. 

As-j  Well,  if  that  ain't  worth  four  liuudred  thousand  dollars,  I 
don't  know  what  is,  it  was  sweeter  tlian  sweet  cider  right  out  of  the 
bung  hole.  LetmeroeF.ee  Lov/ things  stand  round  here.  Thanks  to 
old  whiskers  1'  ve  got  that  sh'p  for  the  sailor  man,  and  that  makes  him 
And  Mis.''  Florence  all  hunk      'I'Leo  there'?  t'^at  darned  old  Covle. 
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Well,  I  guess  mc  and  old  Murcott  can  fix  his  flint  for  him.     Tik9b 
there's — [Looks  off ,  l.]     Christopher  Columbus,  here  comes  Mary. 

Enter  Mary,  l.  1  e. 

Mtry  Mr.  Trenchard,  what  can  I  say  to  you  but  offer  you  my  lifo 
long  gratitude. 

Asa  Don't  now,  Miss,  don't — 

Mary  If  I  knew  what  else  to  offer.  Heaven  knows  there  is  noth- 
ing that  is  mine  to  give  that  I  would  keep  back. 

Asa  Give  me  yourself.  [Bus.]  I  know  what  a  rude,  ill-mannered 
block  I  am  ;  but  there's  a  heart  inside  of  me  worth  something,  if  its 
only  for  the  sake  of  your  dear  little  image,  that's  planted  right 
plump  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Mary  Asa  Trenchard,  there  is  my  hand,  and  my  heart  is  in  it. 

Asa  [Seizes  her  hand,  then  drops  it  suddenly.']  Miss  Mary,  I  made  what 
folks  call  a  big  sacrifice  for  you,  this  morning.  Oh  !  I  know  it,  I 
ain't  so  modest,  but  that  I  know  it.  Now,  what's  this  you're  doing-? 
Is  this  sacrifice  you  are  making  out  of  gratitude  for  me  ?  Cause  if  it 
is,  1  wouldn't  have  it,  though  not  to  have  it  would  nigh  break  my 
heart,  tough  as  it  is. 

Mary  No,  no,  I  give  myself  freely  to  you — as  freely  as  you,  this 
morning,  gave  my  grandluther's  property  tome. 

Asa  Say  it  again,  last  of  hope  and  blessed  promise.  [Clasps  her  in 
his  arms.]  Mary,  there's  something  tells  me  that  you'll  not  repent  it. 
I'm  rough,  Mary,  awful  rough,  but  you  needn't  fear  that  I'll  ever 
be  rough  to  you.  I've  camped  out  in  the  woods,  Mary,  often  and 
often,  and  seen  the  bears  at  play  with  their  cubs  in  the  moonlight, 
the  glistening  teeth,  that  would  tear  the  hunter,  was  harmless  to 
them  ;  the  big  strong  claws  that  would  peel  a  man's  head,  as  a  knifo 
would  a  pumpkin,  was  as  soft  for  them  as  velvet  cushions,  and 
that's  what  I'll  be  with  you,  my  own  little  wife  ;  and  if  ever 
harm  does  come  to  you,  it  must  come  over  the  dead  body  of  Asa 
Trenchard. 

Mary  I  know  it  Asa  ;  and  if  I  do  not  prove  a  true  and  loving  wife 
to  you  ;  may  my  mother's  bright  spirit  never  look  down  to  bless  her 
child. 

Asa  Wal,  if  I  don't  get  out  in  the  air,  I'll  bust 

[ExU  hastily  r.  1  e.  ,  pulling  Mary  after  him. 

Enter  Binny,  l.  1  e.     Drunk. 

Binny  [Calling.]  Mr.  H'Asa,  Mr.  H'Asa !  On,  he's  gone; 
well,  i  suppose  he'll  come  back  to  keep  his  happoiniment. 
M.r.  Coyle's  quite  impatient.  It  isn't  hoften  that  han  hamerican 
has  the  run  of  the  wine  cellars  of  Trenchard  Manor,  and  in  such 
company,  too.  There's  me  and  Mr.  Coyle,  which  is  a  good  judge 
of  old  port  wine,  and  he  knows  it  when  be  drinks  ;  and  his  clerk, 
Mr.  Murcott,  which  I  don't  hexactly  like  sitting  down  with  clerks 
3u*  Mr.  II'Asa   wished  it  and  Mr.  Coyle  hadn't  anj    objections,  m 
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In  coui-se  I  put  my  fceliii;?3  in  my  j)Ockct,  besides,  Murcott  Is  a  man 
of  hedioatiori,  thoug;li  uulortimatcly  taken  to  drink.  Well,  what  of 
that,  it's  been  many  a  man's  misfortune,  though  1  say  it,  what 
shouldn't  Bay  it,  being  a  butler.  But  now  to  join  my  distinguished 
party. 

[Exit,  B.  1  «. 

SCENE  3.—  Wine  cellar  in  3. 

CoTiB,  MuROOrr  and  Binnt  discovered.  Table  l.,  with  two  cups  and 
bottles.  CoYLK  L.  of  table,  seated.  Binny  bade  of  table.  Moucott  silling 
on  barrel,  R.  Door  in  flat  with  staircase  discovered,  dark.  Stage  luilj 
dark.     Candles  on  table,  lighted. 

Cknjle  A  capital  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Binny,  and  a  capital  place  to 
drink  it. 

Asa  [Wilhmit.]  Bring  a  light  here,  can't  you.  I've  broken  mj 
natural  allowance  of  shins  already. 

Enters  d.  in  f.  ,  down  stairs. 

Asa     [7b  J/i/rra^.]  Is  ho  tight  yet? 

Mur  Histered.  but  not  quite  gone  yet. 

Coyle  Oh,  Mr.  Trenchard,  glad  to  see  you,  to  welcome  you  to  the 
Faults  of  your  ancestors. 

Asa  Oh!  these  arc  the  vaults  of  my  ancestors,  are  they  ?  Wal, 
you  seem  to  be  punishing  their  spirits  pretty  well. 

Binny  Wines,  Mr.  Asa?    The  spirits  are  in  the  houter  cellar. 

Coijle  Oh,  Mr.  Asa,  there  is  no  place  like  a  wine  cellar  for  a  hearty 
bout.  Here  you  might  bawl  yourself  hoarse  beneath  these  ribs  of 
stone,  and  riobody  hear  you.  [lie  shouts  and  simjs  very  loud. 

Asa  Oh,  wouldn't  they  hear  you  ?    [.l.sK/e.]  That's  worth  knowing. 

Binmj  [Very  drunk — rising. '\  That's  right,  Rir.  Coyle,  make  as  much 
noise  as  you  like-,  you  arc  in  the  collars  of  Trenchard  Manor,  Mr. 
Coyle.  Mr.  Coyle,  bless  you,  Mr.  Coyle.  Mr.  Coyle,  why  his  hit 
Mr.  Coyle,  lam  sitting  at  the  present  time,  in  this  present  dis- 
tinguished company  ?  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Coyle,  bit  liis  because  Hi 
always  hacts  and  conducts  myself  has  becomes  a  gentleman,  hand  Hi 
knows  what's  duo  to  manners.  [Falls  in  c^iair. 

Asa  Steady,  old  boss,  steady. 

Binny  Hi' in  steady.  Hi  alwaj's  was  steady.  [Staggers  across  to 'l.m.'] 
Hi'm  going  to  fetch  clean  glasses.  [Exit,  l.  3  h. 

Asa  Now,  Mr.  Coyle,  suppose  you  give  us  a  song. 

(X^yle  [Veni  drunk.]  I  can't  sing,  Mr.  Trenchard,  but  I  sonietiai«f 
join  in  the  chorus. 

Asa  Wal.  give  us  a  chorus. 

Coyle  Will  you  assist  in  the  vocalization  thereof 

A*a  [Mimicing.]  Will  do  the  best  i>f  my  endeavors  thereunto. 

rJbyU  [Sings.]  "  We  won't  go  home  till  morning." 
Repeat. 
Hepeat  [Fallt  off  chair,  unttUm. 
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Asa  \Fiimhing  thi  strain.']  "I  don't  think  you'll  go  home  at  all.' 
Now,  then,  quick,  Murcott,  before  the  butler  comes  back,  get  bit 
keys.  [MuRCorr  gets  keys  from  Coyle's  pocket  and  throws  them  to  Aba.] 
Ls  this  all  ? 

Mur  No  ;  the  key  of  his  private  bureau  is  on  his  watch  chain,  an'' 
I  can't  get  it  oft. 

Asa  Take  watch  and  all. 

Mur  No  ;  he  will  accuse  us  of  robbing  him. 

Asa  Never  mind,  I'll  take  the  responsibility.  [Cotle  vujKei. 

Mur  He  is  getting  up. 

Asa  Weii,  darn  me,  knock  him  down  agaia. 

Mur  I  can't. 

Asa  Can't  you?     Well,  I  can. 

\Pulls  Murcott  away.  Knocks  Coyle  down  ;  is  going  icwards  d.  in  F. ,  meeU 
BiNNY  idth  tray  and  glasses  ;  kicks  it,  knocks  Binny  t/oww  and  exits  up  stair- 
case, followed  by  MuRCOrr,  carrying  candk.  Dark  stage.  Binny  rises , 
Cotle  ditto.     Blindly  encounter  each  other  and  pummel  soundly  till  change 

QUICK   CHANGE. 


SCENE  4 — Chamber  in  1,  same  as  Scene  2. 

Enter  Dundreary  and  Vernon,  l.  1  e.     Dundreary  st(^s,  c. ,  and  it 
seized  with  an  inclination  to  sneeze.     Motions  with  his  hand  to  Vernon. 

Ver  My  lord  !  {^Business  Dundreary  sneezing^  Your  lordship  f 
[Dundreary  same  bus.     Louder.]     My  lord  ! 

Dun  There  you  go  ;  now  you've  spoiled  it. 
Ter  Spoiled  what,  my  lord  ? 

Dun  S{>oiled  what  ?  wliy,  a  most  magnificent  sneeze. 

Ver  I'm  very  sorry  to  interrupt  your  loruoliip's  sneeze,  but  I  merely 
wanted  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  me  a  ship. 

Dui  Sir,  I  don't  want  your  gratitude,  I  only  want  to  sneeze. 

Ver  Very  well,  my  lord,  then  I  will  leave  you,  and  thus  give  you 
and  opportunity  for  sneezing.  [Crosses  to  v..]  But  in  return  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me,  should  you  ever  want  a  service  a  sailor  can 
offer  you,  just  hail  Harry  Vernon,  and  you'll  find  he'll  weigh  anchor 
and  be  alongside.  [Hitches  up  breeches  and  exits,  r.  1  e. 

Dun  Find  him  alongsiue  ?  "What  does  he  mean  by  a  long  side  ? 
and  he  always  wants  to  weigh  anchor.  What  funny  fellows  tlie 
Bailors  are.  Why  the  devil  don't  they  keep  a  memorandum  of  th« 
weight  of  their  anchor?  What's  the  matter  with  tlie  Bailor's  side? 
[JmitaUs  Vbrnon. ]  Oh    T  see,  he  s  got  the  stomach  ach«.  [Exit,  b.  I  s. 
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SCENE  5 — Ijibrary  in  Trenchard  Manor  in  3  or  4. 
Enter  BunDicoMBE,  b.  1  n.,  following  Lord  Dundreakt 

Bud  A  letter,  my  lord. 

Dun  [Takes  letter.]  You  may  go.  [Exit  Buddicombe,  r.  i  e  Opent 
tttter.]  "  My  dear  Frederick."  He  calls  me  Frederick  becaiuse  my 
name  is  Robert.  "I  wrote  you  on  my  arrival."  Why,  I  never  heard 
from  him.  *'  But  I  am  afraid  you  didn't  get  the  letter,  because  I  put 
no  name  on  the  envelope."  That's  the  reason  why  I  didn't  get  it, 
but  who  did  net  it?  It  must  have  been  some  fellow  without  any 
name.  "  My  dear  brother,  the  other  day  a  rap  came  to  ray  door, 
and  some  fellows  came  in  and  proposed  a  quiet  game  of  porker."  A 
quiet  game  of  porker,  why,  they  wanted  to  kill  him  with  a  poker. 
"  I  consented  <and  got  stuck — "  Sam's  dead,  I've  got  a  dead  lunatic 
for  a  brother — "  for  the  drinks."  He  got  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper,  why  couldn't  he  get  stuck  all  on  one  side.  "  P.  S. — If  you 
don't  get  this  letter  let  me  know,  for  i  shall  feel  anxious."  He's  a 
mad  lunatic.  [Exit,  b.  1  e. 

OHANGB  SCENE. 


SCENE   6— Cotle's  Ofice  in  2.      Etgh  desk  and  stool,  E.     Modem  hot 

center  against  flat.     Cabinet,  l. 

Asa  discovered  looking  over  papers  on  box.      Muroott  looking  in  desk. 

Asa  Have  you  found  it  ? 

Mur  No,  Mr.  Trenchard.      I've  searched  all  the  drawers  but  can 
find  no  trace  of  it. 

Asa    What's  this  ? 

Mur    That's  a  cabinet  where  his  father  kept  old  deeds,  the  key 
he  always  carries  about  him. 

Asa    Oh,  he  does,  does  he?    Well,  I  reckon  I  saw  a  key  as  I  came 
in  that  will  open  it.  [Exii,  b.  1   e. 

Mur    Key,  oh,  my  poor  muddled   brain,  what  can  he  mean! 

Asa    [Re-enters  with  aoce.]     Here's  a  key  that  will  open  any  lock 
that  Hobb  ever  invented. 

Mur    Key  ?  what  key  ? 

Asa    W  hat  key,    why,  Yankee. 

[Shows  axe,  begins  to  break  open  Odbind. 

Enter  Coyle,  r.  2  b. 

Cogle  Villains  !  would  you  rob  me  ? 

Mur    Stand  off,  Mr.  Coyle,  we  are  desperate.         [Now  seizes  him. 
Asa  Here  it  is  as  sure  as  there  are  snakes  in  Virginia.     Let  the  old 
CU68  go,  Murcott. 

Coyle    Burglars  !  oh,  you  shall  dearly  pay  for  this. 
Asa    Yes,  I'll  pay — but  I  guess  you'll  tind  the  change. 
CbyU    The  law — the  law  shall  aid  me. 
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Asa  WaT,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  call  In  the  law  Jurt 
yet.     It  might  look  a  little  further  than  might  be  convenient. 

Mur    It's  no  use  in  blunder,  Mr.  Coyle,  you  are  harmless  to  u« 
now,  for  we  have  that,  that  will  crusli  you. 

Coyle    Well,  what  are  your  conditions  ?  money,  how  much  ? 

Asa  Wal,  we  wara't  thinking  of  coming  down  on  your  dollars. 
But  you  have  an  appointment  with  Sir  Edward  at  two,  haven't  vou  ? 

Coyle    Well  ?  ^ 

Asii    Well,  I  want  you  to  keep  that  appointment. 

Coyle    Keep  it  ? 

Asa  ^  Yes.  and  that's  all  I  do  want  you  to  keep  of  his,  and  instead 
of  saying  you  have  come  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  I  want  you  to 
Bay,  you  have  found  the  release  which  proves  the  mortgage  to  have 
been  paid  ofif. 

Coyle    I  accept.     Is  that  all? 

Asa    Not  quite.     Then  I  want  you  to  pay  oflf  the  execution  debtg. 

Coyle    What,  I  pay  Sir  Edward's  debts  ? 

Asa  Yes,  with  Sir  Edward's  money  that  stuck  to  your  fingers 
naturally  while  passing  through  your  hands. 

Coyle    [To  Murcott.]     Traitor ! 

Mur    He  knows  all,  Mr  Coyle. 

Coyle    Is  there  anything  more  ! 

Asa  Yea,  I  want  you  to  apologize  to  Miss  Florence  Trenchard, 
for  having  the  darned  impudence  to  propose  for  her  hand. 

Coyle    What  more  ? 

Asa  Then  you  resign  your  stewardship  in  favor  of  your  clerk,  Abel 
Murcott. 

Coyle    What,  that  drunkard  vagabond  ? 

Asa  Well,  he  was,  but  he's  going  to  take  the  pledge  at  the 
first  pump  he  comes  to. 

Mur  Yes,  I  will  conquer  the  demon  drink,  or  die  in  the  struggle 
with  him. 

Coyle    Well,  anything  more? 

Asa  Yes,  I  think  the  next  thing  will  be  to  get  washed.  You're 
not  a  handsome  man  at  the  best,  and  now  you're  awful.  [Coyle  wioA'ej 
a  dash  at  Murcott.  Asa  catches  him  and  turns  him  round  to  r.]  Mr.  Coyle, 
in  your  piesent  state  of  mind,  you  had  better  go  first. 

Coyle     [Bitterly.]     Oh,  sir,  it  is  your  turn  now. 

Asa     Yes,  it  is  my  turn,  but  you  can  have  the  first  wash.     Com 
along,  Murcott.  [Exeunt,  b  1  a. 

CnANGE   SCENE. 


SCENE  7. — Library  in  Trenchard  Man&r  in  3  or  4. 

Sir  Edward  discovered  seated  u.  of  table. 

Sir  E  The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  two,  and  Coyle  is  waiting  my 
dedsion.  In  giving  her  to  him,  I  know  I  shall  be  embittering  her  life 
U  save  my  fortune,  but  appearances— no,  no,  I  will  not  sacrifice  her 
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j^onng  Hfti  86  full  of  promise,  for  a  few  short  yeaw  of  questionable 
•tate  fur  nnself,  bettor  leave  licr  to  the  incroy  of  chance  [EiUer 
Flobf^ck,  r.  v.  v.  ]  than  sell  bcr  to  this  bcoundrel  ;  and  to  myself,  I 
will  not  survive  the  downfall  uf  my  house,  hut  end  it  thus. 

[li'aifc^  pistol.  U  /lis  liend.      I''i.ouknce  m:es  iris  arm  'ind  screams.. 
Flo    Father,  ii<!ar  father,  what  despair  is  this  ?    [Sir  Edward  buria 
his  face  ir./iis  //(/?((/.<.]  If  it  is  fear  of  poverty,  do  not  think  of  ree,  I  will 
marry  this  man  if  1  drop  dead  in  my  bridal  robes. 

L'nter  Binnt,  u.  1  e. 

Pinni/    Mr.  Coyle,  sir,  who  has  come  by  happointment. 

.Sir  E    1  will  not  see  him. 

fTo    Yes,  yes,  show  him  up,  Mr   Binny  [Exit  Binnt,  b.  1  k. 

Sir  £    Florence,   I   will  not  consent  to  this  sacrifice. 

Enter  Asa,  Cotle  and  Murcott,  r.  1  e. 

Sir  E  How  is  this  Jlr.  Coyle,  you  are  not  alone  ? 

Asa  No.  you  see,  squire,  Mr.  Coyle  wishes  me  and  his  clerk  to 
witness  tiie  cutting  olf  the  seals  from  tlie  mortgage,  which  he  haa 
been  lucky  enough  to  find  the  release  of. 

Sir  E  Heavens,  is  it  so  .' 

Coi;le  Yes,  Sir  Edward,  there  is  the  release  executed  by  my  father, 
whicii  had  become  detached. 

Asa     [TbAwj.]  Accidentally 

Sir  E    Saved,  saved  at  last  from  want  ! 

CofiU  Meanwhile  I  have  paid  the  execution  debts  out  of  a  fine 
which  has  just  fallen  in. 

Asa  Accidentally.  It's  astonishing  how  things  have  fallen  in  and 
out  to-day. 

Sir  E  But  your  demand  here  ?  [Points  to  Florence. 

Co7/le  I  make  none,  Sir  Edward.  1  regret  that  I  should  have  con- 
ceived so  mad  a  thou^rht ;  it  is  enough  to  untit  me  for  longer  holding 
position  as  your  agent,  which  I  beg  humbly  to  resign 

Asa  [Aside  to  him.]  Recommending  as  your  successor 

Cci/le  Recommending  as  my  successor  Abel  Murcott,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  your  affairs,  gained  in  my  office,  v.ill  render  bira  as  useful  aa 
f  have  been. 

Asa  Yes.  just  about. 

Sir  E  Your  request  is  granted.  Mr.  Coyle. 

Asa  And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Coyle,  you  may  a-b-s-q-u-a-t  u-la-t-e. 

Coyle  I  go,  Sir  Edward,  with  equal  good  wishes  for  all  assembled 
here.  [Darts  a  look  at  Jlracorr  and  exits,  b.  1  ■■ 

Asa  That's  a  good  man,  Sir  Edward. 

Sir  E  Yes. 

Asa  '  ■».,  he's  a  very  good  man. 

Sir  E  Yes.  he  is  ;v  good  man. 

Asa     P.ut  he  can  t  l<eep  a  hotel. 

Sir  E  Mr.  Murcott,  your  offence  waa  heavy. 
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Ha  And  so  has  been  his  reparation.  Forgive  him,  papa.  Mr.  Bb-ir- 
oott,  you  saved  me  ;  may  Heaven  bless  you. 

Mur  Yes,  I  saved  her,  thank  Heaven.  I  had  strength  enougt  foi 
that.  [Exit,  L.  1  c. 

Flo  You'll  keep  rour  promise  and  make  Mr.  Murcott  your  derk., 
papa? 

Sir  E  Yes,  I  can  refuse  nothing ;  I  am  so  happy  ;  I  am  so  happy, 
I  can  refuse  none  anything  to-day. 

.45a  Can't  you,  'Sir  Edward  ?  Now,  that's  awful  luckyj  for  there't 
two  gals  want  your  consent  mighty  bad. 

Sir  E  Indeed  ;  for  what  ? 

Am  To  get  hitched. 

Sir  E  Hitched  ? 

Am  Yes,  to  get  spliced. 

&r^  Spliced? 

Am  Yes,  to  get  married. 

Sir  E  They  have  it  by  anticipation.     Who  are  they  ? 

Asa  There's  one  on  'em.  [Points  to  Florence. 

Sir  E  Florence  !  and  the  other  ? 

Asa  She's  right  outside.  [Exit,  hastily,  r.  1  e. 

Sir  E  Well,  and  who  is  the  happy  man.  Lord  Dun 

Flo  Lord  Dundreary  !  No,  papa — but  Harry  Vernon.  He's  nut 
poor  now,  though  he's  got  a  ship. 

Re-enter  Asa,  with  Maby. 

Asa  H^ire's  the  other  one.  Sir  Edward. 

Sir  E  Mary  ?     Who  is  the  object  of  your  choice  ? 

Mary  Rough-spun,  honest-hearted  Asa  Trenchard. 

Sir  E  Ah  !  Mr.  Trenchard  you  win  a  heart  of  gold. 

Flo  And  60  does  Mary,  papa,  believe  me. 

[Grosses  to  Asa.   Mary  and  Sir  Edward  go  up. 

Jilo  What's  the  matter  ? 

Am  You  make  me  blush. 

Flo  I  don't  see  you  blushing. 

Am  I'm  blushing  all  the  way  down  my  back. 

Flo  Oh,  you  go  long.  [Goee  up  stage. 

Asa  Hello  !  here's  all  the  folks  coming  two  by  two,  as  if  they  werd 
pairing  for  Noah's  ark.  Here's  Mrs.  Mountchestnut  smd  the  Sailor 
man.  [Enter  as  Asa  calls  them  of.']  Here's  De  Boots  and  his  gal,  and 
darn  me,  if  here  ain't  old  setidj  fetch  it,  and  the  sick  ga-i,  how  ai-e 
you,  buttons  i"       [Du-ndueary  knocks  against  Asa,  ivho  is  in  c  of  stage. 

Dun  Tnere's  that  damned  rhinocerous  again. 

[Crosses  to  l.  with  Georgina.  and  seats  her 

Asa  Heie  comes  turkey  cock,  number  two,  and  hih  gal,  and,  dam 
me,  if  here  ain't  Pulfy  and  bis  gal. 

Sir  E  Mr.  Vernon,  take  her,  she's  yours,  though  Eleaveu  b»owi 
what  I  shall  do  without  her. 
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Mrs  M  [Rising?^  Ah,  Sir  Edward,  that  is  just  my  case  ;  but  you'll 
Qev-r  know  what  it  is  to  l)e  a  motlicr.  [Comes  down,  r..  c]  C.eor- 
rina  Au-nista,  my  dears,  come  here.  [Then  come  down  each  side  of  her. \ 
you'll  scmetimes  think  of  your  poor  mamma,  bless  you.  [Astda  W 
\hem.]  Oh,  you  couple  of  fools. 

^ Bumps  their  foreheads.     Ddndreary  has  business  with   Geouqina.,  then 
leads  her  to  a  seat,  l.] 

D^B  [To  DuNDREAKY.]  W liy,  Fred,  we  re  all  getting  married  ! 

Dun  Yes,  its  catchina:,  like  the  cholera.  ^ 

Binny.  I  'ope.  Sir  Edward  there's  no  objections  to  my  leading 
Miss  Sharpe  to  the  hyraeuial  halter. 

Sir  E    Certainly  not,  Mr.  Binny.  ,    , ,   ,r     ,     j 

Budd    [To  Z>(»).1   And  Skillet  and  I  have  made  so  bold.  My  lord— 

Dun  Yes,  you  generally  do  make  bold— but  bless  you,  my  child- 
ren— bles.s  you.  . 

Asa    Say,  you,  lord,  buttons,  I  say,  whiskers. 

Dun    Illustrious  exile?  [Comes  down. 

Asa    They're  a  nice  color,  ain't  they? 

Dun    Yes,  they're  all  wight  now. 

Asa    All  wight?  no,  they're  all  black. 

Dun    When  I  sav  wight  I  mean  black.      ,    ^  ,    .    ^      , 

Asa    Say,  shall  l"  tell  that  sick  gal  about  that  hair  dyej 

Dun    No,  you  needn't  tell  that  sick  gal  about  that  hair  dyel 

Asa    Wal.  I  won't,  if  you  don't  want  me  to. 

Dun     [Aside.]     That  man  is  a  damned  rattlesnake. 
[Goes  up,  sits  in  Gborgina's  lap— turns  to  apologue,  sits  in  Augusta's  lap 
—same  business  with  Mrs.  M.,  then  goes  back  to  GkouginaJ. 

Asa  Miss  Georgina.  [She  com^s  down.]  How's  your  appetite?  shall  I 
teU  that  lord  about  the  beafsteak  and  onions  I  saw  you  pitching  into  r 

Geo    Please  don't.  Mr.  Trenchard,  I'm  so  debcate. 

Asa    "Wal,  I  won't,  if  you  don't  want  me  to. 

Geo    Oh,  thank  j  m. 

[Backs  up  stage  and  sits  in  Dondueaky's  lap,  who  has  taken  her  seat. 

Asa    Miss  Gusty.     [Avgvsta  comes  down.]    Got  your  boots,  hain'fc 

jou? 

Awj    Yes,  Mr.  Trenchard.  ,    ,  ^  „  . 

Asa    How  do  they  fit  you  ?    Say,  shall  I  tell  that  fellow  you  were 

fcfter  me  first  ?  , ,   , ,    rr-       i     ;i 

Aug     [Eriravagantly.]     Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Trenchard. 

Asa     [Mimking.]    'Wal,  1  won't,  if  you  don't  want  rae  t<i. 

Asa    [To  Mrs.  M.]     Mrs.  Mountchestnut. 

Dun     [Commg  down.]     Sir,  I  haven' t  a  chestnut  to  offer  you,  but  tf 
you'd  like  some  of  your  native  food,  I'll  order  you  a  doughnut? 

Asa    I  dough  not  see  it.  * 

Dun     [Laughs.]    That's  good 

Ata    Yes,  very  good. 


»  OUR  AMERICAN  COUSIN. 

Ihtr.    For  you. 

Asa    Oh,  you  get  out,  I  mean  the  old  lady. 

Dun  Mrs.  Mountchessington,  this  illustrious  exile  wiahefl  to  see 
y**"-  IMrs.  M.  comes  down. 

Asa    Wal,  old  woman  ? 

Mrs  M    Old  woman,  sir? 

Am    Got  them  two  gals  off  your  hands,  haven't  you  ? 

4frs  M    I'm  proud  to  say,  I  have. 

Ai^a    Shall  I  tell  them  fellows  you  tried  to  stick  them  on  me  fiist  I 

Mn  M    You'll  please  not  mention  the  subject. 

Asa  Wal,  I  won't,  if  you  don't  want  me  to.  [Bachs  up  ;— curtsey- 
ing ;—kTiocks  against  Dundreaf.y,  ivho  is  stooping  to  pick  up  handherthief 
Tliey  turn  and  bunk  foreheads.]  Say,  M".  Puffy.  [Blvnt  comes  down. 1 
Shall  I  tell  Sir  Edward  about  your  getting  drunk  in  the  wine  cellar] 

Dinny     You  need  not — not  if  you  don't  like  unto. 

Asa     Wal,  I  won't,  if  you  don't  want  me  to. 

Binny  Remember  the  hold  hadage.  "  A  stilj  t«nguc  shows  a  wiM 
•ad." 

Asa    X  Q's  me. 

^'rKJ^'  I.  C-  [Goes  up. 

tlo    \Comes  down,  l.]     Well  cousin,  what  hbve  you  to  say  to  us  ? 

[Mart  comes  down  r.  of  Ask. 

Asa  Wal,  I  ain't  got  no  ring,  to  put  in  your  noses,  bnt  I's  got  one 
to  put  on  your  finger.  [To  Mary.]  And  I  guess  the  sailor  man  has 
one  to  put  on  yours,  and  I  guess  you  two  are  as  happy  as  clams  at  high 
ira<  er. 

Flo    I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  happy. 

Asa    Wal,  I  am  not  so  sur/;  about  my  happiness, 

Flo    Why,  you  ungrateful  fellow.     What  do  want  to  complete  it? 

Asa     [To  Audience.]     My  happiness  depend  on  you. 

Fla  And  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  your  kindness  shown  to 
Onr  American  Cousin.  But  don't  go  yet,  pray— for  Lord  Dundreaiy 
M»8ft  word  to  say.  [Caik  Dxhibekabt. 

Ihm     [Sneeze^.]    That's  the  idea. 

OVKtkXB. 
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TWEEDLES 

Comedy  in  3  acts,  by  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon 
Wilson.  5  males,  4  females.  1  interior.  Costumes,  modern/ 
Plays  2y2  hours. 

Julian,  scion  of  tho  blup-blooded  Cnstleburys,  falls  in  lovo  witb 
Winsora  Tweedle,  daughter  of  the  oldest  family  in  a  Maine  village. 
The  Tweedles  esteem  the  name  because  it  has  been  rooted  in 
the  community  for  200  years,  and  they  look  down  on  "summer 
people"  with  the  vigor  that  only  "summer  boarder"  communities 
know. 

Tho  Castleburys  are  aghast  at  the  possibility  of  a  match,  and. 
call  on  the  Tweedles  to  urge  how  impossible  such  an  alliance  would 
be.  Mr.  Castlebury  laboriously  explains  the  barrier  of  sociaL 
caste,  and  the  elder  Tweedle  takes  it  that  these  unimportant 
Bummer  folk  are   terrified  at  the  social  eminence  of  the   Tweedlea, 

Tweedle  generously  agrees  to  co-operate  with  the  Castleburys 
to  prevent  the  match.  But  Winsora  brings  her  father  to  realize 
that  in  reality  the  Castleburys  look  upon  them  as  inferiors.  The 
old  man  is  infuriated,  and  threatens  vengeance,  but  is  checkmated 
when  Julian  unearths  a  number  of  family  skeletons  and  argues 
that  father  isn't  a  Tweedle,  since  the  blood  has  been  so  diluted 
that  little  remains.  Also,  Winsora  takes  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands  and  outfaces  the  old  man.  So  the  youngsters  go  forth 
triumphant.  "Tweedles"  is  Booth  Tarkington  at  his  best. 
(Royalty,  twenty-five  dollars.)  Price,  75  Cents, 


JUST   SUPPOSE 

A  whimsical  comedy  in  3  acts,  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  author 
of  "Her  Husband's  Wife,"  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen," 
etc.  6  males,  2  females.  1  interior,  1  exterior.  Costumes, 
modern.     Plays  2^4  hours. 

It  was  rumored  that  during  his  last  visit  the  Prince  of  Wales 
appeared  for  a  brief  spell  under  an  assumed  name  somewhere  in 
"Virginia.  It  is  on  this  story  that  A.  E.  Thomas  based  "Just 
Suppose."  The  theme  is  handled  in  an  original  manner.  Linda 
Lee  Stafford  meets  one  George  Shipley  (in  reality  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales).  It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  but,  alas,  princes 
cannot  select  their  mates  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  which  Mr. 
Thomas  has  woven  with  infinite  charm.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
£outh  with  its  chivilry  dominates  the  story,  touching  in  its 
sentiment  and  lightened  here  an4  there  with  delightful  comedy. 
"Just  Suppose"  scored  a  big  hit  at  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre, 
Kew  York,  with  Patricia  Collinge.      (Royalty,  twenty-five  dollars.) 

Price,  75  Cents. 
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ON   THE   HIRING  LINE 

Comedy  in  3  acts,  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet 
Ford.  5  males,  4  females.  Interior  chroughout.  Costumea, 
toodern.     Plays  2  Mi  hours. 

Sherman  Fessonden,  unable  io  induce  servants  to  remain  fos 
any  reasonable  length  ci  time  at  his  home,  hits  upon  the  novel 
expedient   of   engaging   detectives   to   serve   as   domestics. 

His  second  wife,  an  actress,  weary  of  the  country  and  longing 
for  Broadway,  has  succeeded  in  discouraging  every  other  cook  and 
butler  against  remaining  long  at  the  house,  believing  that  by  se 
doing  she  will  win  her  hiishand  to  her  theory  that  country  life 
is  dead.  So  she  is  deeply  disappointed  when  she  finds  she  cannot 
discourage  the  new  servants. 

The    sleuths,    believing   they   had  been   called   to   report   on   tho 
actions   of   those   living   with   the   Fessendens,    proceeded   to   warn 
Mr.   Fessenden   that   his  wife   has   been  receiving   love-notes  from. 
Steve    Mark,    an    actor    friend,    and    that    his    daughter    has    been 
planning  to  elope  with  a  thief. 

One  sleuth  causes  an  uproar  in  the  house,  making  a  mess  ot 
the  situations  he  has  witnessed.  Mr.  Fessenden,  however,  haa 
learned  a  lesson  and  is  quite  willing  to  leave  the  servant  problenk 
to  his  wife  thereafter.     (Royalty,  twenty-five  dollars.) 

Price,  75  Centa. 


A  FULL   HOUSE 

A  farcical  comedy  in  3  acts.  By  Fred  Jackson.  7  males^ 
7  females.  One  interior  scene.  Modern  costumes.  Time, 
2%   hours. 

Imagine  a  reckless  and  wealthy  youth  who  writes  ardeut 
love  letters  to  a  designing  chorus  girl,  an  attorney  brother- 
in-law  who  steals  the  letters  and  then  gets  his  hand-bag  mixed 
jxp  with  the  grip  of  a  burglar  who  has  just  stolen  a  valuable 
necklace  from  the  mother  of  the  indiscreet  youth,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  crook  to  recover  his  plunder,  as  incidents  in 
the  story  of  a  play  in  which  the  swiftness  of  the  action 
never  halts  for  an  instant.  Npt  only  are  the  situations  scream- 
ingly funny  but  the  lines  themselves  hold  a  fund  of  humor  at 
all  time.  This  newest  and  cleverest  of  all  farces  was  written 
by  Fred  Jackson,  the  well-known  short-story  writer,  and  ifl 
backed  up  by  the  prestige  of  an  impressive  New  York  succesa 
and  the  promise  of  unlimited  fun  presented  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive form.  A  cleaner,  cleverer  farce  has  not  been  seen  for  many 
a  long  day.  "A  Full  House"  is  a  house  full  of  laughs.  (Royalty, 
twerty-five  dollars.)  Price,  75  Cents, 
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NOTHING    BUT   THE   TRUTH 

Comedy  in  3  acts.  By  James  Montgomery.  5  males, 
6  females.    Modern  costumes.    2  interiors.    Plays  2^^  hours. 

Is  it  possible  to  tell  the  absolute  truth — even  for  twenty-four 
hours  f  It  is — at  least  Bob  Bennett,  the  hero  of  "Nothing  but 
the  Truth,"  accomplished  the  feat.  The  bet  he  made  with  his 
partners,  his  friends,  and  his  fiancee — these  are  the  incidents  in 
William  Collier's  tremendous  comedy  hit.  "Nothing  but  the 
Truth"  can  be  whole-heartedly  recommended  as  one  of  the  most 
■prightly,  amusing  and  popular  comedies  of  which  this  country 
can  boast.     (Royalty,  twenty-five  dollars.)  Price,  76  Oentt, 

SEVENTEEN 

IS  comedy  of  youth,  in  4  acts.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
8  males,  6  females.  1  exterior,  2  interior  scenes.  Costumes, 
modern.    Plays  2%  hours. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  William  Sylvanup  Baxter  tltei  he  has  ceased 
to  be  sixteen  and  is  not  yet  eighteen.  Baby,  child,  boy,  youth 
and  grrown-up  are  definite  phenomena.  The  world  knows  them  and 
has  learned  to  put  up  with  them.  Seventeen  is  not  an  age,  it  is  a 
disease.  In  its  turbulent  bosom  the  leavings  of  a  boy  are  at  war 
with  the  beginnings  of  a  man. 

In  his  heart,  William  Sylvanus  Baxter  knows  all  the  tortures 
and  delights  of  love;  he  is  capable  of  any  of  the  heroisms  of  his 
lieroie  sex.  But  he  is  still  sent  on  the  most  humiliating  errands 
by  bis  mother,  and  depends  upon  his  father  for  the  last  nickel 
of  spending  money. 

Silly  Bill  fell  in  love  with  Lolo,  the  Baby-Talk  Lady,  a  vapid 
if  amiable  little  flirt.  To  woo  her  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself 
(and  incidentally  of  her)  he  stole  his  father's  evening  clothes. 
'When  his  wooings  became  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood,  his 
mother  stole  the  clothes  back,  and  had  them  altered  to  fit  the 
middle-aged  form  of  her  husband,  thereby  keeping  William  at 
home  in  the  evening. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  Baby-Talk  Lady's  good-bye  dance,  not 
to  be  present  was  unendurable.  How  William  Sylvanus  again 
got  the  dress  suit,  and  how  as  he  was  wearing  it  at  the  party  the 
pegro  servant.  Genesis,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  proud  garment 
was  in  reality  his  father's,  are  some  of  the  elements  in  this 
charming  comedy  of  youth. 

"Seventeen"  is  a  story  of  youth,  love  and  summer  time.  It  is 
•  work  of  exquisite  human  sympathy  and  delicious  humor.  Pro- 
duced by  Stuart  Walker  at  the  Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  it  en- 
joyed a  run  of  four  years  in  New  York  and  on  the  road.  Strongly 
recommended  for  High  Sehool  production.  (Royalty,  twenty-five 
dollars.)  Price,    75   Gents. 
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COME  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN 

A  charming  comedy  in  3  acti.  Adapted  by  A.  E.  Thomas 
from  the  story  of  the  same  name  by  Alice  Duer  Miller. 
€  males,  5  females.  3  interior  scenes.  Costumes,  moders. 
Plays  2%  hours. 

The  story  of  "Oome  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  is  written  around  • 
Virginia  family  of  the  old  aristocracy,  by  the  name  of  Dainger- 
field,  who,  finding  themselves  temporarily  embarrassed,  decide  to 
rent  their  magnificent  home  to  a  rich  Yankee.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  lease  by  the  well-to-do  New  Englander  stipulates 
that  a  competent  staff  of  white  servants  should  be  engaged  for 
his  sojourn  at  the  stately  home.  This  servant  question  presents 
practically  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  family  conceives  the  mad-cap  idea  that  she,  her  sister  and 
their  two  brothers  shall  act  as  the  domestic  staff  for  the  wealthy 
Yankee.  Olivia  Daingerfield,  who  is  the  ringleader  in  the  merry 
scheme,  adopts  the  cognomen  of  Jane  Allen,  and  elects  to  preside 
over  the  deatinies  of  the  kitchen.  Her  sister  Elizabeth,  is  ap- 
pointed housemaid.  Her  elder  brother,  Paul,  is  the  butler,  and 
Charley,  the  youngest  of  the  group,  is  appointed  to  the  position  of 
bootboy.  When  Burton  Crane  arrives  from  the  North,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Faulkner,  her  daughter,  and  Crane's  attorney. 
Tucker,  they  find  the  staff  of  servants  to  possess  so  many  methods 
of  behavior  out  of  the  ordinary  that  amusing  complications  begin 
to  arise  immediately.  Olivia's  charm  and  beauty  impress  Crane 
above  everything  else,  and  the  merry  story  continues  through  a 
maze  of  delightful  incidents  until  tho  real  identity  of  the  heroine 
is  finally  disclosed.  But  not  until  Crane  has  professed  his  love 
for  his  charming  cook,  and  the  play  ends  with  the  brightest 
prospects  of  happiness  for  these  two  young  people.  "Come  Out 
of  the  Kitchen,"  with  Ruth  Ghatterton  in  the  leading  r6Ie,  made 
•  notable  success  on  its  production  by  Henry  Miller  at  the  Cohan 
Theatre  New  York.  It  was  also  a  great  success  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  London.  A  most  ingenious  and  entertaining  comedy, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  for  amateur  production.  (Royalty, 
twenty-flva  dollars.)  Price.  76  Oenta^ 

GOING   SOME 

Play  in  4  acts.  By  Paul  Armstrong  and  Bex  Beach. 
12  males,  4  females.  2  exteriors,  1  interior.  Costumes, 
modem  and  cowboy.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

'  Described  by  the  authors  as  the  "chronicle  of  a  certain  lot  of 
college  men  and  girls,  with  a  tragic  strain  of  phonogrraph  and 
cowboys."  A  rollicking  good  story,  full  of  action,  atmosphere, 
comedy  and  drama,  redolent  of  the  adventuroas  spirit  of  youth. 
(BojraUy.  twenty-flT*  dollar'  *  Priea,  75  Oaata. 
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